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The  Spirit  of  the  Red  Cross 
Should  Enter  Every  Home 


THROUGH  the  Red  Cross  all  the  love 
of  kindred  and  country,  which  gives 
our  National  soul  its  greatness,  finds  ex- 
pression. 

Those  who  love  America,  believe  in  human- 
ity, and  have  faith  in  God,  must  count  them- 
selves proud  to  answer  "present"  at  the  Red 
Cross  Christmas  Roll  Call,  December  i6th 
to  23rd,  during  which  period  the  privilege  of 
membership  is  to  be  extended  to  every  loyal 
American. 

Let  us  grasp  this  opportunity  to  make  this 
a  Red  Cross  Christmas. 


Let  us  be  able  to  tell  our  boys  at  the  front, 
when  we  send  them  our  Christmas  greetings, 
that  America  stands  solidly  behind  the  Red 
Cross — their  Red  Cross — with  full  membership 
in  every  home. 

Let  us  tell  them  that  this  beautiful  spirit  of 
love,  and  compassion,  and  generosity,  and  un- 
selfish service,  has  entered  every  home  in  our 
land — from  the  smallest  farm  in  Maine  to  the 
largest  ranch  in  California. 

No  other  message  we  can  send  will  give  them 
greater  courage  or  encouragement.  They  know 
what  the  Red  Cross  means  to  them. 


Join  the  Red  Cross 

All  you  need  is  a  heart  and  a  dollar 


Contributed  through 
Division  of  Advertising 


U  S.  Gov't  Comm. 
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The  Poorest  Milker  Ybu  Own 
increases  Her  Milk  Flow  25% 


'^^T  3,5  0  ^ 


It  Pays  to  Feed  Your  Cows  a  Complete,  Correctly- 
Balanced,  Quality  Guaranteed  Ration 

When  a  good  milk  cow  is  fed  a  full  ration  she  turns  half  her  feed  into 
milk;  when  fed  three-fourths  of  a  ration  she  turns  one-third  her  feed  into 
milk;  when  fed  half  a  ration  she  needs  all  her  feed  for  body  maintenance. 

Sucrene  Fed  Cows  Always  Give  More  Milk 
Because  They  Are  Properly  Nourished 

Your  cows  will  prefer  Sucrene  to  any 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  scientifically 
correct  body  maintaining  and  milk  making 
ration.  Its  \6^%  protein,  493^%  fat  and 
carbohydrates,  and  necessary  ash  and  min- 
eral matter,  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  cow, 
every  day,  when  fed  only  with  the  usual 
roughage.  Composed  of  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  feed  meal,  corn  distillers'  dried  grains 
and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal,  finely 
ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings, 
clipped  oat  by-product,  calcium  carbon- 
ate 3^  per  cent,  salt  M  per  cent. 

Reduce  Cost  of  Milk  Production 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  brings  you  more  milk  per 
dollar  of  feed  money  than  any  ordinary  ration. 
It  leaves  your  high  priced  grain  to  bring  you  a 
quick,  direct  profit  in  the  market.  It  is  an  al! 
year  profit  maker,  keeps  your  cows  in  better 
producing  condition  summer  and  winter. 

Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  If  he  can  not 
supply  you  at  once,  write  us  and  we  will  see 
that  .you  are  supplied.  The  coupon  or  a  post 
card  brings  you  free  Illustrated  Literature  on 
care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals.    Write  for  it. 

American  Millling  Company  plJiia^,  in. 

(SiLcrene  Feeds  for  AH  Farm  Animals— 18  Years 
the  Standard) 


Other  feed  because  it  is  sweet  smelling, 
appetizing,  easily  digestible,  and  because 
of  its  great  variety  of  high  grade  feeding 
materials.  Sucrene  Feed  is  a  complete 
ration  as  you  buy  it.  You  have  no  mixing 
to  do — we  have  done  that  for  you  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  possible  —  merely 
vary  the  quantity  in  accordance  with  the 
cow's  milk- producing  capacity.  Every 
sack  guaranteed  uniform  high  quality. 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
onfeeds  checked  below:  (21) 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucre.ie  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

Mu  Dealer's  Name  _  

P.  O.   Stak  

MvName      ... 

P.  O.  _   Stats  
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^"^^  International  Ready  Ration  is  the  ideal  balanced  feed 
for  dairy  cows,  ready  for  immediate  use.  It  is  better  than 
home  mixed  feeds  because  it  is  made  by  machinery,  strictly 
according  to  a  scientifically  set  formula,  which  has  been 
proved  right  by  years  of  test.    Every  ingredient  is  always 
present  in  the  absolutely  right  proportion. 

International  Ready  Ration 

saves  you  the  cost  of  grain  you  buy,  makes  you  the  full  profit  of  grain 
you  grow,  increases  the  milk  flow,  produces  rich  milk  at  less  cost  to 
you  per  quart  then  ever  before. 
And  International  Ready  Ration  saves  you  the  work  and  worry 
buying  separate  ingredients  of  varying  quality  and  mixing  the 
feed  yourself. 

Try  It!  Place  your  Order  Today 


li  yotxtr  dealer  cant 
supply  you  address 


Intefnatioiial  Stt^ar  feed  Co. 

Miittteapolis  O  Minnesota 


Certainties 


One  of  the  things  which  remain  certain  in  the  midst  of  present  uncertainties 
is  the  fact  that  dairy  products  will  always  be  in  demand,  and  what  is  better 
still,  the  future  promises  a  great  increase  in  past-war  demands. 

But  the  demand  for  dairy  products,  however  great,  will  never  pay  the  high- 
est market  price  for  milk  of  inferior  quality,  milk  that  has  come  in  contact  with 
unsanitary  conditions. 

Such  unprofitable  conditions  can  be  guarded  against,  and  all  unsanitary  conditions 
or  objectionable  matter  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  your  utensils,  your  milk  containers, 
and  your  separators  by  using  the  proper  cleaning  material. 


Right  here 
is  where 


can  come  to 
your  assistance 


Its  use  will  always  make  your  utensils,  your  milk  containers,  and  your 
entire  dairy  equipment  so  clean,  so  sweet,  and  so  sanitary  that  to  know  how 
much  your  milk  quality  is  worth  to  you  is  to  appreciate  only  one  of  the 
many  advantages  of  using  this  cleaner. 

Order  from  your  supply  house. 

It  Cleans  Clean. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Sole  Manufacturers. 
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When  You  Buy  a  Tractor — 

O  EMEMBER,  it's  the  plows,  disks,  drills, 
■'"^  binders,  ensilage  cutters,  feed  grinders, 
threshers  and  the  like  that  do  your  farm  work.  The 
tractor  is  useful  only  as  it  furnishes  cheap,  depend- 
able power  for  all  the  other  machines. 

That's  why  we  say,  if  you  need  a  tractor,  yoa  can't  make  a 
mistake  in  baying  an  InternationaJ  kerosene  tractor. 

We  have  had  over75yeais'  experience  with  farm  machines. 
We  know  tne  kind  of  power  they  require  —  all  of  them.  For 
over  twelve  years  we  have  sold  tractors  that  supplied  that 
kind  of  power.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  sizes  and 
styles  of  tractors  we  sell  today  will  work  with  the  machines 
you  depend  upon  for  your  success  and  prosperity.  And  — 
our  tractors  all  operate  successfully  on  cheap  kerosene. 

When  you  buy  an  International  kerosene  tractor  you  buy 
with  it  the  benefit  of  our  long  farm  machine  experience  and 
all  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  a  service  organization 
which  brings  a  well  stocked  branch  house  or  a  live,  wide- 
awake retail  dealer  within  telephone  call  of  you.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  know  that  an  International  tractor,  plus  these 
advantages,  which  no  one  else  can  give,  costs  you  less  per 
year  of  active  service  than  any  other  tractor  sold  in  anywhere 
near  the  same  numbers. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


N  CHICAGO 


(Incorporated) 


USA 
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Loot  for  tliis  Trade 
Mark,  your  guaran- 
tee of  <iiiality  on  all 
L-B  Creosoted  Yel* 
low  Pine  Products 


Permanent 
Farm  Improvements 

QUeCESSFUL  FARMERS  and  stock  raisers  hnow 
the  value  of  permanent  farm  construction.  They 
realize  the  money-saving  valueof  creosoted  fence  posts, 
barn  poles  and  other  decay-proof  improvements. 
Many  have  tried  to  use  creosote  in  open  tanks,  dipping  and  brushing. 
Such  methods  are  merely  makeshifts,  because  the  farmer  can  seldom 
obtain  a  high  quality  creosote,  and  as  his  purchases  are  in  small 
quantity,  the  cost  is  relatively  high.  The  open  tank  treatment  means 
a  considerable  loss  of  creosote  by  evaporation. 

Lon^-'Bell 

Creosoted  IfellowPine  Products 

All  L-B  Creosoted  Yello^^r  Pine  Posts  and  other  farm  construction  are  treated 
full  length  by  the  Long-Bell  hydraulic-pressure-vacuum  process.  The  creosote  is 
forced  into  the  Avoodby  hydraulic  pressure.  Fence  posts  treated  in  this  manner 
are  decay-proof,  fire-proof  and  "will  last  for  50  years.  Your  lumber  dealer  can 
supply  you  with  L-B  Creosoted  Yellow  Pine  Posts  and  other  L-B  products.  Every 
farm  owner  should  have  a  copy  of  our  Free  Booh,  "The  Post  Everlasting, "  which 
tells  all  about  decay-proof  fence  posts,  watering  troughs,  hay  racks,  self-feeders, 
floor  blocks  and  other  farm  construction.   Sent  postpaid  on  request. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co. 

R.  A.  lONG  BUILDING    KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


on  farm  of  Wm.  B.  Clark, 
Liberty,   Mo.,  built  -with  L-B 
Creosoted  Yellow  Pine  Posts 


<%/S|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
^^™lllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllihiin 
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THE  Banks  of  your  town — and  of  every 
other  farming   community — are  the 
greatest  evidence   of  our  National 
Assets.    They  store  your  money,  the  product 
of  your  labor,  your  live  stock  and  your  land. 

But  more  important  than  mere  money  are 
the  farms  themselves  and  the  modern  equip- 
ment that  makes  it  possible  to  produce  more 
crops  per  acre,  more  dollars  on  less  land. 
These  are  the  Nation's  real  assets.  These 
are  the  things  that  make  ours  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  Empire  Milking  Machine  is  one  of 
these  National  Assets.  It  enables  the  dairy 
farmer  to  harvest  more  milk  at  less  cost. 
It  conserves  man  power :  one  man  with  the 
Empire  Milking  Machine  can  do  the  work 
of  three  or  four  hand  milkers — better  and  in 
the  same  time. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  produce  cleaner 


milk  (worth  more  money):  for  they  take  the 
milk  from  the  cows  as  nature  makes  it,  with- 
out an  instant's  contact  with  the  stable  air  or 
other  impurities.  Their  gentle,  even,  mas- 
saging action  soothes  the  cows  and  makes 
them  better  producers — it  usually  lengthens 
the  period  of  lactation. 

The  Empire  is  the  Recognized  Standard 
Milking  Machine — ask  any  Empire  user. 

The  Empire  is  a  National  Asset.  More 
than  that :  it  is  what  your  banker  would  call 
a  LIVE  ASSET,  an  asset  that  produces  ad- 
ditional wealth.  Its  value  is  not  "what  it 
costs  "  but  "  what  it  will  earn  for  you. "  Con- 
sidered that  way,  its  cost  is  too  small  to 
think  of. 

Let  this  National  Asset  add  to  your  milk 
check — give  the  Empire  a  chance  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  your  dairy.  Call  on  the 
Empire  Dealer  or  write  for  Catalog      at  once. 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Chicago,  111.       Denver,  Colo.       Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 
Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators — Empire  Gasoline  Engines 


MII.KING  MACHINES 
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Pontiac  ¥  F^*    J.  D     *  Friend 

Aaggie     1  ne  LiOnfif  distance  r  air  Hengerveld 

Korndyke      Ten  of  Their  Daughters  Have  Produced  De  Kol 

IN  ONE  YEAR  Gutter  Boy 

12,047  lbs.  Butter  —  234,443  lbs.  Milk 

IT'S  THE  AVERAGE  THAT  COUNTS 

1204.7  Lbs.  4  1       23443.7  Lbs. 

BUTTER  ^  ^  MILK 

No  Other  herd  has  two  such  sires  at  its  head. 
Meet  Success  Through  a  Maplecrest  Bull. 
Charts  and  Information  for  the  Asking. 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Co. 

CHARDON,  OHIO 


Now  is  the  time 

to  renew  your  subscription  to 
The  Agricultural  Student 
for  the  coming  year. 

Cut  out  the  following  form  and  mail  to  the  Business  Manager,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  enclosing  your  subscription : 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — Enclosed  find  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  which  please  send  me 
The  Agricultural  Student  for  one  year  beginning  with  the  January,  1919, 
issue. 

Signed   

Address   
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By  Dr.  Frakk  Crane 

(The  noted  writer  of  terse  truths,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  wrote  the  following  worthy 
companion  of  Rudyard  KiiMng's  "If."  You  may  need  to  read  it  again  and  again; 
you  will  want  it  in  your  scrap  hook.  It  first  appeared  in  Pictorial  Review.) 


YOU  that  are  unbeautiful,  yet  rejoice  in  another's  beauty; 
You  that  are  ignorant,  yet  pleased  to  mingle  with  the  wise,  admiring  them 
frankly; 

You  that  are  lame,  yet  love  to  look  upon  the  shapely  limbs  of  the  strong; 
You  that  are  old,  yet  are  made  happy  by  the  presence  of  youth; 
You  that  have  failed,  yet  cheer  them  that  succeed; 

You  that  are  sickly  in  body,  yet  like  to  see  around  you  the  well  and  vigorous; 

You  that  drew  a  blank  in  the  lottery,  yet  laugh,  from  the  heart  out,  at  the 
luck  of  the  one  who  drew  the  prize; 

You  that  pick  scraps  from  the  gutter,  yet  enjoy  looking  thru  the  Christmas 
window  at  the  turtled  feast; 

You  that  are  unrecognized,  unhonored,  and  yet  applaud  the  famous; 

You  that  sweat  and  labor,  yet  smile  to  see  the  luxury  of  the  idle; 

You  that  are  sinful,  yet  are  touched  with  the  beauty  and  peace  of  the  good; 

You  that  are  soiled,  yet  love  the  pure; 

You  that  are  awkward,  yet  sincerely  have  pleasure  in  the  deft; 

You  that  are  commonplace,  yet  adore  genius; 

You  that  are  poor,  yet  have  no  envy  toward  the  rich; 

You  that,  penniless  and  obscure,  can  walk  thru  the  terraced  gardens  of  the 
prince,  look  at  the  palace  yacht  of  the  millionaire,  note  the  blazing  diamonds  on 
the  duchess'  neck,  listen  to  the  master  music  you  can  appreciate  but  could  never 
have  composed,  stand  on  the  sidewalk  among  the  crowd  and  without  a  twinge  of 
bitterness  see  the  conquering  hero  go  by; 

You  that  have  no  lover,  and  can  feel  genuine  pleasure  to  see  the  love-light 
glow  in  human  eyes,  between  two  others; 

You  childless  that  take  comfort  in  the  house  where  there  are  many  children; 

And  you — Oh,  not  you  who  stand  crowned  triumphant  on  the  battlements  of 
heaven — but  you  who  were  lost  and  sent  away  forever  to  the  abodes  of  darkness, 
and  yet  who  have  that  divineh^  human  something  within  your  sinful  hearts  that 
can  unfeignedly  share  the  bliss  of  the  shining  ones  you  see  afar  oflP; 

To  YOU  I  give  the  Christmas  Crown; 

To  YOU  I  give  the  sweet  prize,  the  white  stone,  with  a  name  written  thereon 
that  no  man  can  read  save  him  that  hath  it  and  him  that  gave; 

For  yours  is  the  unseen  grandeur;  yours  is  that  which  is  better  than  success; 

You  that  are  clean  of  envy;  to  whom  another's  prize  brings  no  thorn  of  hate; 

You  that  can  sympathize  with  joy;  which  is  rarer  than  to  sympathize  with 
sorrow ; 

For  your  cleanness  from  envy  is  better  than  virtue; 

Your  power  to  enter  into  another's  reward,  that  can  never  be  your  own,  is 
stronger  than  strength,  more  beautiful  than  beauty,  more  victorious  than  victory; 

And  if  so  be  the  Master,  by  the  fearful  laws  of  heaven,  may  not  approve  you 
openly,  yet  will  he  come  to  you  in  secret,  by  night,  and  kiss  you. 

Yours  is  the  Secret  Prize !  Yours  is  the  Christmas  Crown !  Yours  the  trembling- 
Morning  Star ! 


The  Agricultural  Student 
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ORCHARD  FERTILIZATION  EXPERIMENTS 

By  Frakk  H.  Ballou 

(Mr.  Ballou  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  and  is  located  at 
Newark,  Ohio.  The  remarks  by  Mr.  Ballou  upon  orchard  fertilizers  are  especially  valuable 
because  it  is  to-  him  more  than  any  other  man  that  credit  is  du^  for  reviving  interest  in  fruit 
groming  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.) 


IN  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station's 
apple  orchard  rejuvenation  work  in 
the  hilly  areas  of  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  the  state,  the  initial  effort 
was  to  determine  the  part  that  effective 
control  of  fungous  diseases  and  insect 
pests  might  have  in  restoration  of  the 
formerly  extensive  but,  in  later  years, 
practically  lost  industry  of  apple  pro- 
duction. This  reclamation  service  had 
been  in  progress  but  a  short  period 
when  it  was  discovered  that  there  were 
many  orchards  in  that  region  which 
were  really  promising  in  appearance 
but  which  were  merely  existing  on  soil 
so  deficient  in  plant  food  as  to  render 
even  the  most  careful  and  generous 
spraying  of  little  or  no  avail  so  far  as 
increasing  fruit  production  was  con- 
cerned. 

These  earlier  orchard  experiments, 
it  may  be  well  to  explain,  were  con- 
ducted on  untilled  areas  sparsely  cov- 
ered with  a  mixture  of  native  weeds 
and  poverty  grass  among  which,  here 
and  there  might  be  found  by  careful 
inspection  a  few  scattering,  poorly 
nourished  little  plants  of  the  better 
grasses  such  as  timothy,  redtop,  blue- 
grass  and  June  grass,  and  an  occa- 
sional puny,  starving  specimen  of  red 
or  white  clover.  Just  such  conditions, 
indeed,  as  close  and  careful  examina- 
tion will  reveal  on  thousands  of  poor, 
thin-soiled  hillslopes  and  crests  thru- 


out  the  southern  half  of  Ohio,  and  in 
other  similar  regions. 

The  apple  trees,  under  these  extreme 
conditions  of  soil  poverty  were  making 
little  or  no  growth- — merely  leafing  out 
each  spring  and  forming  new  buds  for 
the  succeeding  season.  Consequently 
such  trees  were  conspicuously  dwarfed, 
stiff  and  scraggy  in  habit;.  The  foliage 
was  small,  scant,  of  a  pale,  unhealthy 
color,  and  dropped  from  the  trees  early 
in  autumn.  Occasionally  blossoms 
would  appear  more  or  less  profusely  in 
season ;  but  the  lack  of  vitality  of  the 
trees  usually  rendered  the  setting  of 
fruit  a  function  beyond  their  strength. 
The  flowers  withered  and  dropped — the 
embryo  fruits  with  them. 

Pruning,  under  existing  conditions, 
in  connection  with  spraying,  while 
materially  improving  the  appearance 
of  the  trees,  of  course,  exerted  little  if 
any  effect  in  promotion  of  fruit  pro- 
duction. Mulching  around  and  beneath 
the  trees  with  straw  was  tried  but  on 
account  of  the  thin,  hard,  compact, 
humusless  soil  conditions  found  on  the 
rain-washed,  sun-scorched,  wind-swept 
hillslopes,  the  hoped-for  beneficial 
effects  of  such  a  mulch  were  very  tardy 
in  appearing. 

EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  FERTILIZERS  OB- 
SERVED 

However,  experiments  with  various 
forms,  quantities  and  combinations  of 
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commercial  elements  of  plant  food  early 
were  planned  and  set  in  operation. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  acid  prosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  as  sources,  respec- 
tively, of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium,  were  the  substances  more 
generally  utilized  in  these  tests.  Tank- 
age and  bone  meal  as  sources,  likewise, 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  were  em- 
ployed in  a  small  way  in  comparison. 
Stable  manure  (very  scarce  and  diffi- 
cult to  transport  in  the  rugged  section 


were  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion. All  of  these  elements  used  to- 
gether in  admixture  composed  a  com- 
plete  fertilizer  totaling  in  weight  121^ 
pounds  per  tree. 

The  concentrated  fertilizers  sepa- 
rately and  in  different  quantities  and 
combinations,  were  scattered  or  "sown" 
by  hand  under  the  outer  extremities  of 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  over  circular 
areas  or  "belts"  of  ground  slightly 
greater  in  diameter  than  the  spread  of 


Orchard  in  southeastern  Ohio  in  which  a  five-year  fertilization  test  was 
carried  out 


in  which  the  experiments  were  located), 
was  used  in  the  form  of  a  liberal  mulch 
under  the  outer  spread  of  branches  of 
the  trees  in  order  that  its  effects  might 
be  observed  also  in  a  comparative  way. 

The  standard  formula  of  commercial 
plant  food,  adopted  at  the  beginning 
and  continued  thruout  the  series  of 
years'  experiments,  was  5-5-2^/^  pounds 
per  tree,  respectively,  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash 
f  ; — no  matter  whether  these  materials 


the  branches — the  heavier  proportion 
of  this  application  being  so  distributed 
as  to  fall  at  the  outer  circumferences 
of  the  circles  thus  formed.  No  fertil- 
izer was  applied  immediately  about  the 
bases  of  the  trees,  as  the  more  import- 
ant areas  of  ground  occupied  by  the 
feeding-root  systems  of  such  trees  usu- 
ally correspond  closely  with  the  over- 
hanging spread  of  their  branches.  In 
a  number  of  experiments  the  plant  food 
was  applied  over  the  entire  squares  of 
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ground  occupied  by  individual  trees, 
with  the  usual  exception  of  small,  cir- 
cular spaces  about  their  bases. 

The  time  of  application  of  the  fer- 
tilizers, during  the  first  two  of  the 
series  of  years  in  which  the  experi- 
mental plots  were  under  observation, 
was  early  in  May  of  each  year,  or  just 
about  the  time  the  petals  of  the  blos- 
soms were  dropping.  But  it  soon  was 
discovered  that  application  at  the  close 
of  the  period  of  bloom,  while  exerting 


of  bursting  into  bloom — usually  in 
April  in  the  latitude  of  the  southern 
half  of  Ohio. 

APPLICATION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA  SHOWS 
REMARKABLE  RESULTS 

The  first  noticeable  effects  of  fertili- 
zation in  these  starving  orchards  were 
discovered  within  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  application,  where  the  quickly 
soluble,  peculiarly  penetrating, 
promptly  available  nitrate  of  soda 
(nitrogen)    had  been   applied  around 


Two  rows  apple  trees,  same  variety  and  age.  Row  on  left,  fertilized 
with  5  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  and  5  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  produced  184  barrels 
fruit  in  a  6-years'  test.    Row  on  right,  unfertilized,  produced  66  barrels. 


a  wonderfully  beneficial  effect  on  the 
succeeding  3'ear's  production  of  fruit, 
was  too  late  for  material  benefit  to  the 
current  season's  crop.  This  delin- 
quency, obviously,  was  of  more  conse- 
quence during  the  initial  season  of  the 
orchard  improvement  work  than  in  sea- 
sons following ;  but,  nevertheless,  an 
earher  date  of  application  was  adopted, 
namely,  the  period  in  which  the  well  ex- 
panded fruit  buds  are  exhibiting  signs 


the  trees,  either  alone  or  in  admixture 
with  the  other  forms  of  plant  food. 
Dark  green  circles  or  "belts"  around 
the  trees,  caused  by  the  thin,  mixed 
growth  of  weeds  and  grasses  which  cov- 
ered the  ground  taking  on  a  much  deep- 
er, richer  shade  of  color,  were  distinctly 
outlined.  These  surprisingly  dark- 
ened, circular  areas  produced  the 
effect,  in  general,  of  dense  shadows  cast 
on  the  ground  by  the  trees,  but  were 
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strikingly  greater  in  diameter  than 
were  possible  to  be  cast  by  the  lesser- 
diametered,  thin-foliaged  tree-tops. 
However,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  began  to  change  from 
their  sickly  light  or  yellowish  green 
color  to  a  deeper,  darker,  healthier 
hue.  A  little  later,  new  leaves  of  ex- 
tremely large  size  and  good  color,  and 
healthy,  vigorous  new  shoots,  began  to 
push  out  prolifically  from  the  termi- 
nals of  long  stunted  branches,  twigs  and 
spurs.     These  changes  were  remarka- 


Ohio  grown  Rome  Beauties 


bly  noticeable  within  a  month,  as  the 
fertilized  rows  or  plots  were  compared 
with  those  left  unfertilized  for  com- 
parison. 

The  plots  fertilized  with  acid  phos- 
phate and  muriate  of  potash  applied 
either  separately  or  in  combination,  did 
not  show  any  improvement  in  color  or 
growth  of  foliage  of  the  trees,  or  of  the 
soil  covering  of  vegetation  beneath  and 
about  the  trees,  as  compared  with  the 
check  plots.  Indeed  neither  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  plot  experiments, 
nor  later  during  the  entire  period  of 
five  years,  did  the  annual  application 
of  phosphorus  or  potassium,  or  both. 


exert  any  effect  that  was  visible  to  the 
eye  so  far  as  growth  and  appearance 
of  the  trees  and  production  of  fruit 
were  concerned.  Only  on  the  vegeta- 
tion (soil  covering)  of  the  orchard 
area  was  there  any  observable  benefi- 
cial influence  of  either  of  these  ele- 
ments. This  influence  briefly  will  be 
mentioned  farther  on. 

Tankage  and  bone  applied  both  at 
the  rates  of  5-5  and  10-10  pounds  per 
tree  per  year,  while  eventually  exerting 
beneficial  effects  especially  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  orchard  areas,  proved  to 
be  entirely  too  slow  in  availability  as 
surface  applications  about  apple  trees 
cared  for  by  the  grass-mulch  method. 
Stable  manure  likewise  was  discourag- 
ingly  tardy  in  its  action  under  the  ex- 
tremely poor  soil  conditions,  requiring 
from  three  to  five  years  to  accomplish 
the  stimulative  effect  that  nitrate  of 
soda  brought  about  in  one  year. 

NITROGEN  NECESSARY  FOR  ORCHARDS 

The  experiments  promptly  and  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  the  thin,  poor  soils 
of  the  hilly  areas  of  Ohio  were  far  more 
seriously  deficient  in  nitrogen  than  in 
any  of  the  other  elements  necessary  not 
only  to  growth  and  vigor  of  apple  trees, 
but  to  fruitfulness  as  well.  Even  in 
newly  begun  tests  where  this  quickly 
available  plant  food  was  applied  as 
early  as  mid- April  to  starving  orchards, 
there  was  a  fairly  uniform,  moderate 
showing  of  blossoms  thruout  and  a  pro- 
portionately moderate  setting  of 
healthy,  growing  young  apples  devel- 
oped, while  on  the  untreated  plots  the 
blossoms,  as  usual,  generally  withered 
and  dropped  without  setting  fruit. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into 
time  and  space-consuming  details  con- 
cerning'results  of  these  fertilizer  tests 
in  different  cooperative  experiments 
with  various  orchard  owners,  as  the 
work  progressed  from  year  to  year,  the 
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writer  is  pleased  to  submit  a  summary 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  do  his 
own  figuring  as  to  whether  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda  pays  where  soil 
conditions  are  similar  to  those  gener- 
ally prevailing  in  the  upland  areas  of 
eastern  and  southern  Ohio.  The  figures 
given  show  actual  net  gains  in  bushels 
and  dollars.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  the  question  of  "will  it  pay 
to  use  nitrate  at  its  present  high 
price. ^"    Rather  is  the  data  available 


that  will  enable  anyone  to  compute  for 
himself  how  much  the  owners  of  such 
orchards  can  afford  to  pay  per  pound 
or  ton  for  nitrate  and  make  a  profit  on 
his  investment.  The  question  at  pres- 
ent, indeed,  seems  not  so  much  to  be 
"how  much  am  I  justified  in  paying  for 
nitrogen.^"  but  "where  and  how,  under 
wartime  conditions,  can  I  procure  it.?" 
Better  days  are  coming,  however,  for — 
LISTEN! 

Strangely  and  happily  occurring  at 
the  very  moment  these  lines  are  being 
written  and  this  article  nearing  com- 


pletion (at  6:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918),  the  whistles  are  blowing, 
bells  ringing,  guns  firing  and  a  wild 
pandemonium  of  noise  filling  our  coun- 
try at  the  definite  announcement  and  in 
celebration  of  ''The  Quitting  of  the 
Hun.''  Why  is  not  the  writer,  as  a 
patriotic  American,  out  with  the  crowd 
— do  you  ask.?  Well,  already  he  has 
been  out  three  and  one-quarter  hours, 
or  since  3  :00  A.  M. ! 

We  know  we  shall  be  pardoned  this 


unplanned  diversion  from  our  subject. 
But,  after  all,  the  great  and  thrilling 
news  now  snapping  from  the  wires  on 
this  glorious  morning,  is  not  without 
its  bearing  on  future  production  of  big 
red  and  golden  apples  and  lots  of 
them ;  for  it  means  less  munitions  of 
war  and  more  nitrate  for  agricultural 
uses  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 
Hence  we  have  paused  to  indulge  in  this 
exultant  paragraph  or  two. 

Experimental  plots  on  which  nitrate 
of  soda,  5  pounds  per  tree  or  200 
pounds  per  acre  per  year,  was  applied, 
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returned  an  average  cash  gain  per 
acre  per  year  of  $125.75.  This  repre- 
sents an  average  gain  per  tree  per  year 
of  a  Httle  over  $3.14.  Nitrate  of  soda 
during  the  period  of  five  years  in  which 
these  tests  were  conducted  in  three  sep- 
arate orchards,  cost  an  average  of  three 
cents  per  pound  or  $60  per  ton.  The 
price  of  nitrate  in  more  recent  years 
has  been  much  higher ;  but  even  at 
double  the  price  paid  during  the  period 
of  experimentation,  or  $120  per  ton, 
on  the  basis  of  results  obtained,  the 
average  gain  would  not  have  been  seri- 
ously reduced,  viz.,  to  an  average  per 
year  of  $119.75  per  acre  or  a  mere 
fraction  under  $3  per  tree,  counting 
40  trees  to  the  acre. 

In  two  of  these  orchards  tankage  and 
bone  were  used  as  sources  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus,  at  the  rate  of  5 
pounds  of  each  per  tree  or  200  pounds 
per  acre  per  year,  applied  as  surface 
dressings  about  and  beneath  the  trees. 
This  treatment,  during  the  five  year 
period,  returned  an  average  gain  per 
year  of  only  $13.75  per  acre  or  slightly 
less  than  $0.35  per  tree. 

Likewise  in  two  of  the  orchards  was 
used  fresh  strawy  stable  manure  applied 
annually  in  the  form  of  a  mulch  over 
circular  areas  of  ground  under  the 
spread  of  branches  of  the  trees  (300  to 
500  pounds  per  tree) .  These  manured 
plots,  compared,  as  were  the  former  two 
sets  of  plots,  with  unfertilized  or 
"check"  rows,  returned  an  average  gain 
per  year  of  $65.75  per  acre  or  $1.64 
per  tree.  In  one  of  these  two  tests 
manure,  after  the  third  season,  gave 
equally  as  good  results  as  nitrate  of 
soda;  but  in  the  other  orchard,  during 
the  period  of  five  years,  the  trees  failed 
to  respond  generously  to  this  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  five  year  period  of 


orchard  fertilization  experiments,  the 
newer  source  of  nitrogen — sulphate  of 
ammonia — had  not  yet  been  recom- 
mended or  offered  to  the  trade  as  a 
substitute  for  nitrate  of  soda.  Had  a 
comparison  of  the  two  sources  of  nitro- 
gen been  made  during  the  five  year  test 
of  nitrate,  the  results  would  be  pecu- 
liarly interesting  at  this  time.  Sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  it  may  be  stated, 
seems  promising  as  a  substitute  for 
nitrate  in  orchard  fertilization.  But 
further  and  extended  tests  as  to  its  effi- 
ciency and  safety  should  be  made. 

SOME  INTERESTING  FIGURES 

In  a  separate  orchard  of  somewhat 
larger  trees  of  a  different  variety  of 
apples,  fertilizer  experiments  embrac- 
ing a  number  of  combinations  of  the 
various  commercial  plant  foods,  and 
covering  a  period  of  six  years,  devel- 
oped the  following  interesting  data: 

Trees  fertilized  with  2%  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda  and  5  pounds  acid  phos- 
phate per  tree  per  year,  applied  about 
the  trees  on  a  circular  mulch  of  straw 
(not  counting  the  cost  of  the  straw), 
produced  an  average  gain  per  year  of 
$103  per  acre  or  $2.45  per  tree. 

Trees  fertilized  with  5  pounds  each 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate 
per  tree  per  year,  applied  about  the 
trees  over  a  mulch  of  straw  (not  includ- 
ing cost  of  straw),  gave  an  average 
gain  per  year  of  $171.25  per  acre,  or 
slightly  above  $4.07  per  tree. 

Trees  fertilized  with  10  pounds  each 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate 
applied  annually  evenly  over  the  entire 
tree-squares  of  ground,  returned  an 
average  gain  per  year  of  $174.00  per 
acree  or  slightly  in  excess  of  $4.14 
per  tree.  There  was  also,  in  addition, 
an  average  gain  per  acre  per  year  of 
1886  pounds,  sun-dry  weight,  of  mixed 
timothy,  redtop  and  hluegrass  annu- 
ally clipped  and  permitted  to  lie  over 
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the  surface  of  the  ground  as  a  mulch, 
as  compared  with  the  production  of 
mixed  weeds  and  poverty  grass  on  the 
unfertilized  plots.  This  vegetative  de- 
velopment, as  in  various  other  similar 


tests,  was  attained  without  sowing  grass 
seed  of  any  kind. 

The  trees  fertilized  with  10  pounds 
each  of  tankage  and  bone  per  tree  per 
year,    applied    over    the    entire  tree- 


Edge  of  an  orchard  experiment  plot  fertilized  with  acid  phosphate.  Fore 
ground  shows  the  untreated  plot 
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squares  of  ground,  gave  an  average 
gain  per  year  of  $66.75  per  acre,  or 
$1.58  per  tree.  In  addition  there  was 
an  average  gain  per  acre  per  year  of 
1632  pounds  (sun-dry  weight)  of  fine 
white  and  red  clover  and  bluegrass,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  timothy  and  redtop,  as 
compared  with  the  almost  worthless 
wild  growth  of  weeds  and  poverty  grass 
on  the  unfertilized  areas.  No  seeding 
was  done. 

The  trees  fertilized  with  10  pounds 
per  tree  per  year  of  acid  phosphate 
alone,  applied  evenly  over  the  entire 
tree-squares,  produced  an  average  gain 
per  year  of  $64.75  per  acre,  or  $1.54 
per  tree.  There  was  also  an  average 
gain  per  acre  per  year  of  1260  pounds 
(sun-dry  weight)  of  white  and  red 
clover,  some  weeds  and  a  sprinkling  of 
timothy  and  other  grasses,  as  com- 
pared with  the  unfertilized  ground.  No 
seed  was  sown. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  application 
of  the  fertilizing  elements  evenly  over 
the  entire  tree-squares  of  ground  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  trees  and 
fruit,  but  of  the  vegetative  covering  of 
the  orchard  soil,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  espe- 
cially encourages  the  better  grasses 
such  as  timothy,  redtop,  bluegrass  and 
June  grass,  which,  without  seeding,  al- 
most always  get  a  start  after  which 
they  rapidly  thicken,  grow  and  take 
possession  of  the  orchard  areas  to  the 
practical  exclusion,  usually,  of  the  com- 
paratively worthless  weeds,  grasses  and 
sedges  which  nature,  fortunately,  has 
provided  shall  clothe  thin,  poor  soils 
that  have  been  rendered  so  by  unwise 
tillage  and  over-cropping,  and  erosion. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  acid  phos- 
phate or  ground  bone  is  liberally  ap- 


plied each  season  to  the  same  plots, 
white  or  red  clover,  or  both,  almost  Iut 
variably  comes  in  freely  and  vigorously, 
if  somewhat  slowly,  without  seeding. 
But  there  will  be  less  benefit  to  the 
grasses  from  these  sources  of  phos- 
phorus— especially  from  acid  phos- 
phate. 

Where  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phos- 
phate are  liberally  applied  in  admix- 
ture, a  combined  growth  of  grasses  and 
clovers  is  almost  certain  to  develop 
sooner  or  later  as  a  voluntary  soil  cov- 
ering and  source  of  mulch.  However, 
in  such  a  combination  of  concentrated 
plant  foods,  where  nitrate  of  soda  is 
used  in  too  heavy  proportions — above 
200  pounds  per  acre  it  has  seemed  ap- 
parent— the  grasses  are  likely  to  de- 
velop so  much  more  promptly  and  rap- 
idly that  the  clovers  are,  by  crowding, 
more  or  less  completely  eliminated  from 
the  partnership. 

When  these  phenomena  were  first 
noted  and  studied  in  connection  with 
orchard  fertilization  it  was  hoped  that, 
by  regular  and  liberal  use  of  acid  phos- 
phate or  ground  bones,  or  both,  clover 
might  be  so  encouraged  as  to  occupy 
the  ground  of  the  orchard  areas  quite 
a  part  of  the  time  and,  by  its  peculiar 
power  of  extracting  nitrogen  from  the 
soil-air  and  fixing  it  in  its  root  nodules 
for  future  availability  to  the  trees,  that 
the  most  expensive  of  all  fertilizing  ele- 
ments— nitrogen — might  be  rendered 
less  and  less  necessary  to  purchase. 
However,  at  least,  in  the  faithful  main- 
tenance of  orchards  cared  for  by  the 
grass-mulch  method  of  culture,  there 
seems  to  be  little  real  encouragement  to 
hope  that  our  orchardists  may  in  the 
future  "buy  their  nitrogen  in  acid  phos- 
phate bags." 
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FARMS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

By  The  Editor 

(The  Agricultural  Student  is  indebted  to  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Jos.  J.  Cotton,  his  Administrative  Assistant,  for  this  official  statement.  When 
one  realizes  that  there  is  an  area  of  irrigable  cut-over  and  swamp  land  equal  to  a  tract 
seven  times  as  large  as  Ohio,  the  importance  of  considering  this  project  is  readily  recognized. 
We  trust  this  discussion  may  clear  up  some  of  the  many  questions.) 


FOUR  million  men  will  return  from 
France;  they  will  want  jobs.  The 
normal  activities  of  life  during  peace 
will  absorb  many  of  these  men,  better 
trained  and  disciplined  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  There  are  over 
200,000,000  acres  of  unproductive  land 
in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  may 
be  reclaimed. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  Secretary 
Lane  wrote  President  Wilson  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  May.  The  Secretary 
estimates  that  15,000,000  acres  may  be 
made  productive  by  irrigation,  all  of 
this  land  being  at  the  present  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  3,000,000  acres  are  now 
being  brought  under  the  possibilities  of 
cultivation  by  irrigation  projects. 
The  above  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  vast  acreage  of  undeveloped 
swamp  lands  which  lie  in  Florida,  the 
Mississippi  delta,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  or  California. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS 

"A  plan  of  land  development, 
whereby  land  is  developed  in  large 
areas,  subdivided  into  individual  farms, 
then  sold  to  actual  bona  fide  farmers  on 
a  long-time  payment  basis,  has  been  in 
force  not  only  in  the  United  States 
under  the  reclamation  act,  but  also  in 
many  other  countries  for  several 
years,"  so  writes  Secretary  Lane  to 
President  Wilson. 

"And  let  it  be  understood  at  the  out- 
set that  the  plan  does  not  contemplate 
charity.  The  men  who  want  work  and 
the  men  who  want  homes  will  be  given 
the  opportunity,  at  a  fair  wage  and 


under  the  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  build  dams  and  canals,  to  blow 
stumps  and  clear  brush,  to  construct 
drainage  ditches.  Then  will  come  the 
work  of  leveling  and  breaking  the  land, 
of  building  houses  and  barns,  of  erect- 
ing fences,  constructing  roads,  and  per- 
forming all  the  necessary  work  of  mak- 
ing the  site  of  a  future  community  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  live.  And 
while  these  men  are  bringing  about  this 
transformation,  they  are  being  paid  by 
the  Government  and  at  the  same  time 
earning  an  equity  in  their  future  homes, 
to  be  paid  for  in  long-time  payments 
covering  a  period  of  30  to  40  years." 

WHERE  THE  PLAN  WORKS 

"In  Denmark,  Ireland,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Australian  commonwealth  it 
has  changed  the  land  situation.  One 
of  the  new  features  of  this  plan  is  that 
holders  are  aided  in  improving  and  cul- 
tivating the  farm.  In  a  word,  there  is 
organized  community  development." 

The  Canadian  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  conditions  in  New 
Zealand  report  this : 

"The  farmers  have  built  better 
houses  or  remodeled  their  old  ones ; 
brought  a  larger  acreage  of  land  under 
cultivation  that  would  otherwise  be 
lying  idle ;  have  bought  and  kept  better 
livestock ;  have  bought  and  urged  more 
labor-saving  machinery,  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  houses.  *  *  *  They 
keep  more  sheep  and  pigs  and  have  so 
largely  increased  the  revenue  from  their 
farms  that  they  are  able  to  meet  the 
payments  on  the  mortgages  and  adopt 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  a  bet- 
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ter  one.  Thruout  the  country  a  higher 
and  better  civilization  is  gradually 
being  evolved;  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  growing  up  are  happy 
and  contented  to  remain  at  home  on  the 
farm  and  find  ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  and  entertainment 
of  a  kind  more  wholesome  and  elevating 
than  can  be  obtained  in  the  cities." 

The  United  States  has  a  frontier 
today  in  Alaska  with  its  unexplored 
agricultural  resources.  To  some  per- 
sons this  will  be  a  most  attractive  field 
and  a  "national  opportunity." 

WHAT  CANADA  PROPOSES  DOING 

A  plan  is  being  perfected  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  to 
settle  the  soldiers  on  "ready-made" 
farms,  cleared,  fenced,  with  a  house  and 
barn  built  and  farm  machinery  fur- 
nished. According  to  the  "Newspaper 
Enterprise"  the  plan  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  "a  community 
or  colony,  land  being  specially  se- 
lected for  the  purpose.  There  are 
three  sucli  colonies  already  laid  out, 
one  of  which  contains  fifty  farms  and 
the  other  two  twenty-five  each — suffi- 
cient numbers  to  insure  social,  school 
and  church  facilities  for  the  families  liv- 
ing in  them.  In  two  of  the  colonies  the 
land  is  irrigable,  and  the  farm  units  are 
of  80  acres  each ;  the  other  one  is  on 
non-irrigable  land,  with  farm  units  of 
160  acres  each. 

The  three  colonies  are  located  in 
southern  Alberta,  and  are  all  within 
easy  distance  of  the  railway  Each  col- 
ony has  a  central  farm,  under  a  com- 
petent agriculturist,  where  advice  and 
assistance  is  available  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  farms.  This  also  serves  as 
a  demonstration  farm  and  social  center. 
The  colony  superintendent  has  at  his 
disposal  additional  machinery  to  lend 
to  the  farmers  in  the  colonies  as  re- 
quired, at  a  fixed  charge  per  day. 


No  payment  is  required  from  soldiers 
taking  up  these  farms  until  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  occupation,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  their  operations  are  car- 
ried on  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  colony  superintendent. 

In  these  three  years  the  occupant  of 
a  farm  is  a  tenant  at  will.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period  he  is  required  to 
pay  rental  equal  to  6  percent  per  an- 
num on  the  cost  of  the  permanent  im- 
provements on  the  land,  as  well  as  any 
cash  advance  he  may  have  received  from 
the  company. 

At  this  time,  if  his  tenancy  has  been 
satisfactory,  a  contract  is  entered  into 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year,  five  percent  of 
the  total  purchase  price,  together  with 
interest  at  6  percent  for  the  year  be- 
comes due." 

THE   QUETIONS  INVOLVED 

Secretary  Lane  continues,  "This  is 
our  immediate  duty.  We  should  know 
not  merely  how  much  arid  land  can  be 
irrigated  nor  how  much  swamp  land  re- 
claimed, nor  where  the  grazing  land  is 
and  how  many  cattle  it  will  support, 
nor  how  much  cut-over  land  can  be 
cleared,  but  we  should  know  with  defi- 
niteness  where  it  is  practical  to  begin 
new  irrigation  projects,  what  the  char- 
acter of  the  land  is,  what  the  nature  of 
the  improvements  needed  will  be,  and 
what  the  cost  will  be.  We  should  know 
also,  not  in  a  general  way  but  with  par- 
ticularity, what  definite  areas  of  swamp 
land  may  be  reclaimed,  how  they  can  be 
drained,  what  the  cost  of  the  drainage 
will  be,  and  what  crops  they  will  raise. 
We  should  have  in  mind  specific  areas 
of  grazing  lands,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  cattle  which  are  best  adapted  to 
them  and  the  practicability  of  support- 
ing a  family  upon  them.  So,  too,  with- 
our  cut-over  lands.  We  should  know 
what  it  would  cost  to  pull  or  blow  out 
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stumps  and  to  put  the  lands  into  con- 
dition for  a  farm  home. 

The  work  that  is  to  be  done,  other 
than  the  planning,  should  be  done  by 
the  soldier  himself.  The  dam  or  the 
irrigation  project  should  be  built  by 
him,  the  canals,  the  ditches,  the  break- 
ing of  the  land  and  the  building  of  the 
houses  should,  under  proper  direction, 
be  his  occupation.  He  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  his  own  home,  cared  for 
while  he  is  doing  it,  and  given  an  inter- 
est in  the  land  for  which  he  can  pay 
thru  a  long  period  of  years,  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  years.  This  same  pol- 
icy can  be  carried  out  as  to  the  other 
classes  of  land,  so  that  the  soldier  on 
his  return  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  home  for  himself,  to  build 
a  home  with  money  which  we  would  ad- 
vance and  which  he  would  repay,  and 
for  the  repayment  we  would  have  an 
abundant  security.  The  farms  should 
not  be  turned  over  as  the  prairies  were 
— unbroken,  unfenced,  without  accom- 
modations for  men  or  animals.  There 
should  be  prepared  homes,  all  of  which 
can  be  constructed  by  the  men  them- 
selves, and  paid  for  by  them  under  a 
system  of  simple  devising  by  which  mod- 
ern methods  of  finance  will  be  applied 
to  their  needs 

THE  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 

The  United  States  has  been  con- 
sidered in  three  divisions:  (1)  The  so- 
called  semi-arid  region,  comprising  sev- 
enteen arid  and  semi-arid  states;  (2) 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  coun- 
try, lying  east  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
comprising  a  large  area  of  cut-over 
timber  and  some  swamp  land;  (3)  the 
south-eastern  section,  which  comprises 
the  bulk  of  the  swamp  and  cut-over  tim- 
ber land. 

"With  the  country  as  a  whole  prac- 


tically united  in  support  of  the  prop- 
osition, there  is  every  hope  that  when 
the  data  now  being  assembled  by  the 
new  organization,  covering  the  location, 
acquisition,  and  reclamation  of  these 
300,000  square  miles  of  unproductive 
land,  have  been  digested  and  presented 
to  Congress,  funds  will  unhesitatingly 
be  made  available  to  enable  the  Interior 
Department,  thru  the  Reclamation 
Service,  to  bring  the  fighting  man  and 
the  land  together,  and  turn  America's 
"No  Man's  Land"  into  another  Garden 
of  Eden. 

So  much  for  this  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  how  will  the  various  states  feel 
about  having  their  young  heroes  in- 
vited to  settle  away  from  home.^  I 
hope  at  an  early  date  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  Governors  and  other  offi- 
cials of  all  the  states  to  find  out  what 
resources  in  unused  lands  each  state 
has,  and  what  cooperation  for  soldier 
settlement  may  be  expected  from  each 
state. 

With  this  information  Congress  may 
the  better  enact  legislation  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  soldier  settlements  on 
farms." 

WHAT  DO  OUR  SENATORS  THINK  OF  THIS? 

Regarding  this  plan  a  few  comments 
by  our  Ohio  Senators  are  of  interest. 
In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Lane,  Senator 
Harding  writes,  "I  have  given  this 
problem  some  earnest  consideration, 
and  shall  be  more  than  delighted  if  I 
can  in  any  way  contribute  to  helpful 
accomplishment  in  that  direction." 
Senator  Pomerene  writes,  "I  shall  look 
forward  with  a  very  lively  interest  to 
any  legislation  which  may  be  proposed 
along  the  line  of  your  suggestions." 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 

Certain  writers  are  emphasizing  the 
unfairness  to  the  present  farmers  who 
have  not  been  given  the  help  which  the 
soldiers  will  receive.    Thoughtful  criti- 
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cism  comes  from  Wallace's  Farmer. 
In  an  editorial  they  write, 

"The  idea  sounds  fine,  and  doubtless 
will  appeal  to  thousands  of  soldiers. 
Those  who  are  really  interested,  how- 
ever, will  do  well  to  study  the  various 
government  reclamation  projects.  For 
some  reason  the  people  on  these  proj- 
ects seem  to  have  had  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet.  After  they  learned 
the  technique  of  farming  under  strange 
conditions,  there  was  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  what  stuff  they  raised  at 
a  profitable  price.  And  before  this 
was  solved,  they  were  generally  in  a 
position  to  call  on  the  Government  for 
financial  aid.  Our  criticism  is  that 
many  of  the  men  who  put  thru  the  big 
irrigation  projects,  government  and 
otherwise,  have  been  engineers  rather 
than  agricultural  economists.  They 
have  thought  in  terms  of  applying  the 
water  to  the  land  rather  than  in  terms^ 
of  growing  crops  at  a  profit.    It  is  our 


impression  that  on  the  whole  the 
drained  lands  have  done  rather  better 
than  the  irrigated  lands,  because  they 
are  generally  nearer  to  satisfactory 
markets. 

Our  idealists  must  not  be  trusted  to 
work  out  the  soldier-land  policy  in  com- 
pany with  some  engineers.  The  farm 
management  man  and  the  agricultural 
economist  must  also  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter".  Personally,  we  give  it  our 
superficial  judgment  that  it  will  be  no 
great  kindness  to  the  returning  soldiers 
to  settle  them  in  very  large  numbers  on 
reclaimed  swamp,  irrigated  or  cut-over 
land.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Government 
does  not  fix  up  for  the  soldiers,  there 
will  be  no  real  estate  concerns  that  will. 
We  believe  that  the  Government  can  do 
some  real  good  in  supervising  such  pri- 
vate concerns,  with  a  vigilant  eye  to 
see  that  the  soldiers  do  not  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  low-priced  or  possibly 
worthless  land." 
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THE  COUNTY  AGENT— A  PHYSICIAN  AND 

EFFICIENCY  EXPERT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  M.  C.  Tho^ias 

(Mr.  Thomas  i'^  the  Coiinly  Jgent  of  ?\l<irion  Counli/.  'fVlial  lie  has  .'^aved  (he  fair.icrs  of 
his  county  in  cold  cash  and  how  he  has  inspired  the  men  in  his  community  to  do  things,  is 
"cc-yrthy  of  reaalng  Some  men  earn  their  salaries.  The  Chinese  doctors  are  paid  to  keep 
■people  well,  their  pay  stops  when  the  patients  become  ill.    So  it  is  with  the  County  Agent.) 


I REMEMBER  some  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago  reading  a  maga- 
zine article  by  one  of  our  noted  writers 
describing,  at  that  time,  the  trend  of 
agricultural  conditions.  The  one  thing 
that  attracted  my  attention  above  all 
else  was  where  the  author  said  that  the 
time  would  come  when  all  agricultural 
centers  would  have  an  agricultural  doc- 
tor to  whom  the  farmers  could  go  with 
their  problems,  and  he  in  turn  would 
diagnose  the  trouble,  then  prescribe  the 


would  a  county  agent  deyote  all  of  his 
time  thruout  the  entire  year  to  the 
work  in  a  single  county?"  But  after 
haying  been  in  the  work  almost  fiye 
years,  in  two  counties,  the  question  is, 
how  to  get  enough  time  to  do  all  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done. 

I  find  that  there  are  some  things  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
county  agent's  work  a  success.  One 
that  I  wish  to  especially  emphasize  is 
that  there  be  a  good,  live,  strong  farm- 


The  lime  distributor  can  be  used  to  advantage  to  distribute  acid  phosphate 
when  more  than  400  lbs.  is  used  to  the  acre 


remedy.  At  that  time  I  thought  the 
story  was  a  little  far-fetched,  but  as 
time  went  on,  I  saw  the  prediction  com- 
ing true,  and  when  the  county  agent 
movement  struck  Ohio,  and  I  was  asked 
to  take  charge  of  a  county,  the  thing 
that  came  into  my  mind  was,  ''How 


ers'  organization  back  of  the  county 
agent ;  if  not,  his  work  will  be  an  uphill 
job.  When  I  started  work  in  Miami 
County,  I  had  no  farm  bureau  or  farm- 
ers' organization  with  which  to  consult, 
but  was  placed  there  to  be  their  county 
agent.    I  soon  found  that  if  we  were 
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to  accomplish  the  most  good  for  the 
county,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
an  organization,  so  we  started  out  with 
that  end  in  view,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  had  the  most  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  farmers.  When  I  left  that 
work,  there  was  an  organization  of 
which  any  county  might  well  be  proud. 

When  I  came  to  Marion  County,  the 
conditions  were  different;  the  farmers 
had  gotten  behind  the  proposition,  had 
formed  an  organization,  and  were  ready 


work,  first,  upon  thoro  drainage,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of 
all  manure  possible,  supplemented  with 
phosphorus  and  lime  where  needed. 
Practically  all  of  our  farmers  realized 
the  benefit  of  tile  drainage.  However, 
during  the  year  one  practical  demon- 
stration was  held,  mapping  out  a  system 
of  tile  drainage;  this  tract  was  com- 
posed of  forty  acres. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  been  urged 
by  word  of  mouth,  pen  and  practical 


Soybeans,  to  be  grown  with 

for  the  work.  When  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  done,  we  knew  where  to  put 
our  fingers  upon  men  that  we  could 
count  on,  to  assist  us  in  carrying  a 
problem  to  a  successful  solution. 

A  year's  work 

I  think  it  will  be  well  at  this  juncture 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  our  activities 
during  the  past  year.  Along  the  line  of 
soil  work,  our  endeavors  have  been  cen- 
tered upon  the  problem  of  a  rational, 
permanent    soil    fertility,    basing  our 


corn,  are  growing  in  favor 

demonstrations  to  use  phosphorus  lib- 
erally, and  the  result  is,  that  during 
the  past  year,  something  like  1600  tons 
of  acid  phosphate  was  handled  by  our 
Farm  Bureau  with  splendid  results. 

INTRODUCING  NEEDED  CROPS 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  some  of  the  newer  crops,  such  as 
so3^beans,  alfalfa,  and  rape,  along  with 
the  growing  of  some  of  our  old  staple 
crops  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  county 
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is  a  black  soil  lying  very  level,  and  the 
majority  of  farmers  in  that  section  con- 
ceived an  idea  that  it  was  impossible  to 
grow  wheat  on  that  type  of  soil.  How- 
ever, during  the  past  year  we  had  quite 
a  few  farmers  who  tried  wheat  there. 
One  farmer,  Mr.  O.  P.  Shoots,  had  this 
year  seventy  acres  on  his  farm  that 
made  better  than  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  first  wheat  he  has  grown  for 
more  than  ten  years ;  his  success  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  thoro  seedbed 
prepared,  sowed  in  season  and  fertilized 
with  acid  phosphate. 

Soybeans  are  growing  in  favor  every 
3^ear  with  a  number  of  our  men,  being 
held  in  high  esteem  by  our  hog  feeders, 
to  be  grown  with  corn,  when  corn  is  to 
be  hogged-off ;  also,  a  few  dair^^men  are 
growing  them  for  hay. 

Alfalfa  is  gaining  in  popularity  each 
year,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a 


Much  of  our  time  in  animal  husbandry 
has  been  spent  in  demonstrating  ways 
and  means  for  controlling  diseases,  fig- 
uring out  feed  rations  that  are  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible,  considering  the  re- 
sults. With  poultry,  our  main  work  has 
been  in  poultry  club  work,  having  about 
sixty-five  girls  in  a  poultry  contest. 

BARXS  ARE  BEING  WELL  PLANNED 

One  dwelling  and  three  barns  were 
planned  by  the  Rural  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio  State  University 
in  conjunction  with  us ;  they  have  since 
been  erected. 

EIGHT  HUNDRED  BUSHELS  OF  SEED  CORN 
SECURED  AND  DISTRIBUTED 

About  five  months  of  the  year  was 
devoted  to  the  seed  corn  situation  in  our 
county.  Something  like  4<S0  bushels 
were  ear-tested  at  our  corn-testing  sta- 
tion.   This  I  consider  the  minor  part 


The  "Rag  Doll"  method  is  a  simple  way  of  testing  ear  corn 


number  of  demonstrations  scattered 
over  the  county  where  it  is  growing  suc- 
cessfully. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  put  on 
some  eight  or  ten  demonstrations,  and 
in  every  instance  they  have  been  a  suc- 
cess. Among  the  most  prominent  were 
those  on  the  farms  of  W.  E.  Weston, 
near  Green  Camp ;  H.  T.  Myers  and  H. 
H.  Berringer,  Waldo  Tp. ;  Denzer 
Bros.,  Richland  Tp. ;  and  J.  H.  Brun- 
dige,  near  Waldo. 


of  the  work,  the  major  part  being  that 
it  gave  us  a  basis  on  which  to  work  and 
urge  the  farmers  to  test  their  seed  corn. 
What  seemed  to  be  chaos  for  a  time, 
was  worked  out  with  a  splendid  result, 
that  is,  to  supplement  what  we  had 
in  our  own  county,  we  secured  and  dis- 
tributed over  800  bushels  of  War  Emer- 
gency Seed  Corn. 

DAIRY  MEN  ARE  ORGANIZED 

Practically  all  of  our  dairy  work  is 
accomplished   thru    "The  Dairymen's 
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Association,"  which  holds  meetings 
every  two  weeks,  when  the  various 
phases  of  dairying  are  discussed  and 
advice  given  as  to  the  best  method  of 
procedure. 

MARION  COUNTY  HORTICULTURE  NOT  SO 
IMPORTANT 

As  this  is  a  very  poor  fruit  country 
no  definite  line  of  work  was  mapped 
out,  all  our  efforts  having  been  devoted 
to  the  answering  of  specific  questions, 
as  to  the  mixing  and  application  of 
spraying  materials,  pruning  and  other 
orchard  practices. 

Numerous  calls  were  received,  as  to 
potato  blight  and  aphis,  which  were 
quite  prevalent  during  the  year  and  I 
am  glad  to  report  an  increasing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  our  people  to  take 
care  of  these  troubles  in  their  incip- 
iency. 

HOW  THE  COUNTY  AGENT  MAY  SAVE 
MONEY  FOR  THE  FARMERS 

During  the  year  the  Farm  Bureau 
purchased  200  cars  of  corn,  outside  of 
the  county,  to  feed  livestock;  49,000 
pounds  of  binder  twine,  40  cars  of  coal, 
3  loads  of  tankage,  and  1600  tons  of 
acid  phosphate. 

The  160,000  bushels  of  corn  was  de- 
livered to  members  at  a  saving  of  15 
cents  per  bushel,  or  a  total  saving  of 
$2400 ;  binder  twine  at  3  cents  per 
pound  or  $1470.00;  the  fertilizer  at  a 
saving  of  $1.00  per  ton;  40  cars  of 
coal  at  $1.00  per  ton  and  tankage  at  a 
saving  of  $1.50  per  ton,  or  a  total 
business  of  $310,580.00  with  a  saving 
of  $6,935.00  to  the  farmers. 

During  the  year  we  received  6048 
callers  at  the  office;  held  117  meetings, 
having  an  attendance  ;of  7709 ;  and 
traveled  2839  miles  by  rail,  and  6819 
miles  by  automobile.  We  made  200 
farm  visits,  and  sent  out  3250  letters 
and  914  circulars. 


KEEP  HOME-GROWN 

POTATOES  FOR  SEED 

To  avert  a  seed-potato  crisis  next 
spring,  specialists  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  are  advising  farmers  and 
potato  growers  to  use  for  table  pur- 
poses the  tubers  now  coming  into  Ohio 
markets  from  other  states,  rather  than 
to  consume  the  home-grown  supply 
which  generally  is  more  valuable  for 
seed.  Potatoes  shipped  from  other  sec- 
tions are  often  unsatisfactory  for  seed, 
as  they  may  contain  diseases  which 
would  require  several  years  to  eradicate. 
The  culinary  qualities,  however,  are 
equal  to  the  home-grown  potatoes. 

Growers  who  have  developed  good, 
high-yielding  strains  of  potatoes  are 
also  advised  to  hold  a  larger  supply 
of  the  potatoes  for  seed  than  usual  as 
the  crop  in  many  sections  has  been  a 
failure.  The  demand  for  seed  potatoes 
of  high  quality,  it  is  pointed  out,  is 
growing  greater  each  season  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  keep  potatoes 
fit  for  seed  out  of  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial channels. 

During  the  past  fall  work  was  started 
to  certify  potato  growers  as  produc- 
ers of  high-quality  seed,  the  basis  for 
certification  being  fields  found  to  be 
free  from  diseases,  such  as  curly  leaf, 
leaf  roll,  mosaic,  scab  and  rhizoctonia. 
By  this  means  in  a  few  years  it  is  prob- 
able that  enough  certified  seed  will  be 
produced  in  Ohio  to  supply  the  demand 
for  high  quality  strains. 

ORCHARDS  AND  MICE 

Neglecting  to  clean  up  the  rubbish 
beneath  your  orchard  trees  may  mean 
a  lot  to  you.  Mice  enjoy  your  neg- 
lect. The  young  trees  need  some  sort 
of  protection,  such  as  woven  wire 
guards.  If  the  soil  is  cleared  and  the 
soil  compacted  about  the  trees  you 
may  rest  easier,  and  not  dread  to  look 
at  your  girdled  trees  next  spring. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  SPEECH 

By  Fraxk  p.  Graves 

(Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves  w  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  former  professor  of  Ohio  State.  Before  the  Farmer's  Institute  'Normal  Conven- 
tion in  Columbus,  October  10,  Dr.  Graves  gave  two  very  interesting  talks  on  how  to  deliver  an 
interesting  and  instructive  speech.  We  shall  print  them  in  full.  Everyone  is  called  ^ipon  to 
make  a  few  remarks  occasionally ;  these  papers  will  help  you.) 


PRESENTATION  AND  DELIVERY 

BACK  in  the  remote  ages,  when  the 
Morrill  Act  occasionally  served 
purposes  immoral  and  creating  strange 
were  incubated  by  the  Hatch  Act,  I 
became  the  president  of  an  agricultural 
college  and  director  of  an  experiment 
station.  These  honors  came  to  me  not 
because  I  knew  anything  about  the  sub- 
jects involved,  but  because  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  receive  some  salary  as 
head  of  a  little  state  university  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  Uncle  Sam's 
funds  constituted  the  major  part  of  our 
assets.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  been 
city-bred  and  a  teacher  of  Classics.  I 
was  better  acquainted  Avith  flats  than 
with  farms,  with  milkmen  than  with 
cows,  with  Greek  root  than  with  ruta- 
baga, with  Latin  than  with  lentils,  and 
with  philology  than  with  poultry.  Un- 
like many  others  "that  had  entered  not 
by  the  door  into  the  fold,  but  climbed 
up  some  other  way,"  I  did  honestly  try, 
tho  with  slight  success,  to  learn  some- 
thing about  my  job,  and  I  have,  in  con- 
sequence, ever  since  had  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  Agriculture,  the  old- 
est, most  important,  and  most  widely 
circulated  of  sciences  and  occupations, 
and  even  more  for  those  that  really 
understand  and  teach  the  subject.  It 
has  been  well  said  bv  our  greatest  Amer- 
ican orator :  "When  tillage  begins, 
other  arts  follow.  The  farmers,  there- 
fore, are  the  founders  of  civilization." 

I  come  to  you  then,  not  as  an  expert, 
but  as  a  sympathetic  friend — one  who 
realizes  only  vaguely  what  you  are 
doing,  but  is  most  anxious  to  assist  to 


the  limit  of  his  puny  strength.  My 
presence  and  message,  moreover,  may 
be  somewhat  justified  by  a  species  of 
sentimental  propriety.  For  it  may  be 
considered  rather  fitting  that,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  (old  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  Agriculture  was 
taught  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  I  should  be 
speaking  on  agricultural  education  to 
an  audience  at  Ohio  State  University, 
where  six  of  the  happiest  years  of  my 
own  academic  life  were  spent.  I  have 
been  asked  to  talk  to  you  on  the  organ- 
ization and  presentation  of  subject  mat- 
ter by  instructors  at  agricultural  in- 
stitutes. And  I  am  proud  to  under- 
take this,  inadequately  as  I  may  per- 
form the  task,  for  the  work  of  the 
farmers'  institutes  has  now  come  to  be 
the  most  effective  of  all  in  agricultural 
education.  In  Ohio  alone  the  annual 
attendances  at  farmers'  institutes  has 
become  not  far  from  half  a  million,  and 
even  then  not  all  the  communities  that 
desire  this  instruction  can  be  accommo- 
dated. So  popular  and  successful  have 
these  institutes  proved  that  it  seems 
almost  like  "carr^^ing  coals  to  New- 
castle" for  any  outside  teacher  to  at- 
tempt to  teach  such  teachers  how  to 
teach. 

THE  SPOKEN  WORD 

The  instruction  at  these  institutes  is 
necessarily  by  word  of  mouth.  It  might 
seem  strange  that  in  these  days  of  news- 
papers, journals,  popular  magazines, 
and  cheap  books  that  oratory  and 
spoken  messages  should  any  longer  be 
needed,  especially  now  that  most  people 
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flatter  themselves  that  they  perceive 
with  their  heads,  rather  than  with  their 
hearts,  and  are  governed  by  reason, 
rather  than  emotion  But  emotional  ap- 
peals will  never  altogether  yield  to  cold 
logic  in  accomplishment,  and  the  spoken 
word  will  always  have  a  place  and  a 
power  that  are  peculiarly  its  own.  The 
poisonous  gases,  "big  Berthas,"  and 
machine-guns  may  reach  further  and 
do  more  immediate  execution,  but  they 
tell  me  that  on  the  Western  front  today 
there  are  still  times  when  the  good  old 
revolver,  army  knife,  or  trench  club 
proves  a  rather  effective  weapon.  So 
oratory  has  in  its  place  an  effect  that 
cannot  be  attained  by  anything  in  print, 
tho  the  latter  may  affect  more  people. 
There  is  something  almost  hypnotic 
about  the  spoken  word.  It  impresses 
and  carries  conviction  to  a  group  of 
people  in  a  way  that  no  book  or  bulle- 
tin can  hope  to  do.  It  seems  to  grow 
out  of  the  very  life  and  experience  of 
the  speaker,  to  be  wrung  from  his  in- 
most self,  and  the  weight  and  power 
of  conviction  of  his  message  are  at  least 
trebled  thereby. 

SPEAK  EXTEMPORANEOUSLY 

For  this  reason  it  is  obvious  that  a 
farmers'  institute  instructor  should 
first  of  all  learn  to  speak  extemporan- 
f^ously,  and  never  commit  the  fatal 
error  of  using  a  manuscript.  One  of 
the  greatest  pedagogical  sins  ever  com- 
mitted, in  my  opinion,  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  written  lecture  into  colleges. 
This  procedure  is  the  very  easiest  in  the 
world  for  the  instructor;  once  written 
out,  it  never  has  to  be  thought  of  again, 
except  to  make  minor  changes,  but  ii: 
is  the  very  worst  method  possible  for 
immature  minds.  It  takes  account  of 
only  one  side  of  the  teaching  process, 
the  teacher's,  and  leaves  the  pupil  al- 
most entirely  out  of  account.  Now  if 
this  is  true  of  tlie  ordinary  classroom, 


how  much  more  obviously  does  it  obtain 
of  that  larger  and  more  independent 
group  at  the  farmers'  institute,  who  are 
under  absolutely  no  compulsion  to  listen 
to  an  instructor  if  he  does  not  "deliver 
the  goods"  to  their  satisfaction!  If 
you  wish  to  hold  the  sympathy  of  your 
hearers,  you  must  look  at  them,  not  at 
a  dead  manuscript.  In  a  certain  sense, 
they  make  your  speech  for  you,  and 
this  they  cannot  do  when  you  will  not 
read  the  messages  written  upon  their 
faces,  because  your  eyes  are  otherwise 
employed. 

Of  course  one  gains  an  appearance  of 
dignity  by  reading  a  carefully  prepared 
address  from  a  manuscript,  but  he  will 
seldom  reach  or  impress  his  audience 
long.  He  will  soon  lose  all  except  a  few 
trained  hearers,  and  even  they  will 
eventually  get  tired  of  him.  Eugene 
Field  said  that  the  average  Missouri 
audience  would  rather  have  a  six- 
shooter  pulled  on  it  than  a  manuscript, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  matter 
we  are  all  from  the  "show-me"  state. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
tain the  superior  literary  form  of  the 
written  manuscript  and  yet  minimize 
its  disadvantages.  This  has  been  partly 
accomplished  by  writing  in  as  colloquial 
style  as  possible,  and  reading  the  ma- 
terial beforehand  often  enough  to  famil- 
iarize oneself  with  it,  so  that  one  may 
occasionally  see  his  hearers  and  get  on 
"speaking  terms"  with  them,  as  it  were. 
Or  the  address  is  sometimes  memorized 
in  the  attempt  to  have  it  appear  ex- 
temporaneous, without  losing  its  finish. 
But  this  usually  results  in  the  speaker 
appearing  stiff  and  unnatural,  and  the 
address  cannot  be  easily  adapted  to  un- 
expected exigencies  that  are  bound  to 
arise.  As  a  rule,  we  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  when  a  man  has 
memorized  his  speech,  even  when  he  does 
not  hesitate  and  grow  embarrassed  by 
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forgetting  part  or  all  of  it.  Moreover, 
such  a  memory  "stunt"  is  a  serious 
waste  of  time  for  a  man  who  has  any 
real  work  to  do  in  life.  Hence,  while 
some  speakers,  like  the  great  platform 
orator  Wendell  Phillips,  have  been  mar- 
vellously successful  in  thus  concealing 
art  with  art,  the  procedure,  upon  the 
whole,  is  never  advisable,  and  is  abso- 
lutely out  of  place  in  the  familiar  "give 
and  take"  of  a  farmers'  institute.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  further 
compromise  by  memorizing  the  climaxes, 
telling  arguments,  illustrations,  and 
other  important  parts  of  the  address 
and  delivering  the  rest  extemporan- 
eously. This  is  a  little  better,  and,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  speaker,  like 
Daniel  Webster,  has  sometimes  been 
used  with  great  effect,  but  there  is  still 
the  strain  upon  an  adult  memory  and 
it  is  very  difficult,  when  one  reaches  the 
memorized  part,  to  hold  to  the  same 
easy  delivery  and  speak  in  the  same 
natural  key.  Some  of  you  at  least  will 
remember  the  lecturer  we  used  to  have 
occasionally  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  who  would,  just  before 
his  address,  in  a  most  smiling,  familiar, 
and  natural  way  tell  us  what  would  be 
given  next  time  and  make  other  an- 
nouncements, and  then,  as  he  started 
his  lecture,  sink  his  voice,  frown,  and 
become  serious  and  stiff  all  in  a  twink- 
ling. And  have  we  not  all  heard  others 
like  him? 

THE  VALUE  OF  MANUSCRIPT 

Evidently  anything  except  extem- 
poraneous presentation  will  jeopardize 
one's  success  upon  any  occasion  and  it 
is  certainly  fatal  at  a  farmers'  institute. 
If  you  must  display  your  literary  style 
and  your  ability  to  drink  from 
Chaucer's  "well  of  English  undefiled," 
write  out  the  speech  in  your  choicest 
and  most  dignified  fashion  and  then  turn 
it  over  to  the  newspaper  or  the  editor 


of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute. 
Thus  you  will  be  credited  with  a  highly 
literary  product  when  the  address  is 
printed,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will 
be  able  to  deliver  it  extemporaneously 
with  the  greatest  effect.  As  Lyman 
Abbott  once  stated  it :  "The  best  manu- 
script address  is  most  admired,  but  the 
best  extemporaneous  speech  is  most  ef- 
fective." Both  merits  can  be  easily 
secured  if  you  are  willing  to  write  out 
your  speech  for  the  press,  but  deliver 
it  extemporaneously. 

BE  FULL  OF  YOUR  SUBJECT 

An  English  dean,  I  have  heard,  once 
counselled  young  preachers  not  to  write 
out  their  sermons,  but  to  "fill  them- 
selves full  of  their  subject,  knock  out 
the  bung,  and  let  nature  caper."  This 
is  in  line  with  what  has  just  been 
said  concerning  the  value  of  extempo- 
raneous speaking,  but  it  is  very  bad 
advice  nevertheless.  While  an  offhand 
address  is  far  more  effective  than  a 
written  one,  it  is  much  more  difiicult 
and  dangerous.  It  is  hard  to  maintain 
the  stricter  self-control  that  is  neces- 
sary and  not  to  wander  from  the  point. 
Unless  the  extemporaneous  speaker  has 
a  simple  and  compact  outline  of  his  ar- 
gument in  mind,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be 
hopelessly  muddled  and  lost.  He  may 
be  able  to  finish  his  speech  without  abso- 
luteh^  disgracing  himself,  but  he  will 
not  have  said  what  he  intended,  and, 
except  for  unusual  natural  adroitness, 
or  the  good  luck  that  seems  at  times  to 
attend  upon  drunkards  and  fools,  he 
will  leave  behind  a  very  poor  impression 
upon  the  audience. 

When  an  instructor  arises  to  speak 
at  a  farmers'  institute  it  is  obvious  that 
he  should  have  fully  in  his  mind  a  logi- 
cal outline  of  his  material  and  should 
know  in  general  exactly  what  points  he 
intends  to  make  and  just  how  he  is  to 
illustrate  them.    He  should  beforehand 
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have  planned  a  series  of  points  as  sim- 
ple and  orderly  as  possible.  The  argu- 
ment must  be  simple,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  lose  himself  and  his  hearers  in 
some  of  the  blind  alleys  and  purlieus  of 
his  mind ;  the  arrangement  should  be  as 
orderly  as  possible,  so  that  the  points 
may  be  easily  recalled  by  a  natural  suc- 
cession and  put  as  little  tax  upon  the 
memory  as  possible.  Where  it  happens, 
as  it  does  occasionally,  that  the  points 
are  wholly  detached  from  each  other, 
it  is  well  to  make  an  artificial  order,  and 
to  hold  it  in  mind  by  memorizing  the 
most  significant  word  of  each  thought 
or  even  the  initial  letters  of  each  para- 
graph. Of  course  such  mnemonic  dev- 
ices are  much  less  satisfactory  than  the 
easy  memorization  that  comes  from 
logic,  but  it  is  often  necessary  and  will 
serve  as  a  makeshift. 

MOST  GOOD  SPEECHES  ARE  MADE,  SELDOM 
BORN 

This  organization  and  arrangement 
of  a  speech  should  always  be  given  care- 
ful consideration.  It  usually  requires 
hard  thinking  and  some  experimentation 
to  select  the  object  of  an  address  and 
its  central  thought,  and  then  group 
about  this  skeleton  in  logical  order  the 
various  subsidiary  ideas  that  one  wishes 
to  develop.     In  fact,  this  organizing 


seems  to  me  the  most  difficult  and  crucial 
part  of  making  a  good  talk.  It  requires 
the  best  there  is  in  one,  a  high  degree 
of  concentration,  and  a  general  height- 
ening of  consciousness.  This  may  be 
obtained  in  several  ways,  according  to 
the  person.  I  find  that  my  best  inspira- 
tion in  this  direction  usually  comes  by 
reflection  before  arising  after  a  sound 
night's  sleep  or  during  or  just  after  a 
brisk  and  invigorating  walk.  Chemical 
or  mechanical  means  for  heightening 
consciousness  sufficiently  are  also  em- 
ployed by  some.  Hence  the  resort  dur- 
ing organization  and  composition  of  an 
address  to  stimulants — tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  whiske}^,  and  drugs — or  to  ele- 
vating the  feet,  biting  the  pencil,  pulling 
the  mustache,  rubbing  the  forehead,  or 
chewing  gum.  A  mild  starvation,  so 
that  the  blood  is  not  centered  in  the 
stomach  and  can  be  used  for  cerebral 
action,  is  often  of  value  in  this  process 
of  selecting  and  arranging.  To  use  per- 
sonal experience  again,  I  have  found  the 
old  mechanical  device  of  writing  out 
one's  separate  thoughts  on  blank  cards 
or  slips  of  paper  and  then  sorting 
them  affords  a  very  useful  way  of  mak- 
ing a  logical  and  easily  memorized 
order. 

(To  be  continued  in  January  issue.) 
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SOME  FARMING  PROBLEMS  UNDER  WAR 

AND  AFTER  WAR  CONDITIONS 

By  Charles  B.  Wing 

(Jlr.  Wing  is  President  of  the  Wing  Seed  Company,  Jlechanicsbiirg,  O.  A  farmer's 
seedsman  and  a  fanner  himself,  he  is  familiar  xoith  the  demands  of  the  country  for  food  pro- 
duction.   What  he  says  aboi(t  grain,  pork  and  cattle  production  is  of  interest.) 


YOUR  editor  has  asked  me  for  an 
article  concerning  the  farm  prob- 
lems of  today.  I  wish  I  knew  what  to 
adyise  Ohio  farmers.  If  I  did,  I  would 
make  a  pile  of  money  from  my  own 
farms  during  the  coming  year  or  two. 

It  has  been  my  priyilege  to  gather 
some  few  facts  that  haye  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  final  situation  and 
I  am  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  know 
about  these  things  and  to  giye  a  few 
suggestions,  but  the  present  times  are 
so  far  out  of  normal,  and  the  issues 
inyolyed  are  so  great,  that  it  would 
take  a  much  wiser  man  than  I  am  to 
giye  any  yery  definite  adyice. 

We  farmers  operate  at  all  times  on 
rather  close  margins.  Sometimes  we 
feel  well  paid,  many  times  we  know  that 
we  sell  our  products  at  cost,  or  maybe 
less  than  cost.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  giye  careful  attention  to 
what  is  going  to  pay  us  best. 

I  can  make  one  statement  with  which 
no  one  will  disagree,  and  that  is,  that 
our  first  duty,  and  the  first  thing  that 
all  of  us  haye  in  mind,  is  to  regulate 
our  affairs  in  such  way  as  to  help  to 
win  the  war  as  soon  as  possible.  All 
of  us  haye  already  planned  to  do  this, 
and  nobody  is  going  to  change. 

For  the  present,  our  Goyernment  is 
asking  for  maximum  production,  par- 
ticularly in  grains  and  pork,  but  also 
for  good  production  in  beef,  dairy 
products,  and  many  other  items.  I 
think  we  are  all  doing  eyerything  we 
can  to  increase  production  along  these 
lines. 


THE    GOyEEXMEXT   WILL   STAXD  BEHIXD 
THE  FARMER 

On  the  other  hand,  most  people  think 
that  the  war  will  end  in  1919,  and  when 
it  does  end,  considerable  reconstruction 
will  haye  to  come  about.  Personally, 
I  feel  that  the  United  States  Goyern- 
ment itself  should  stand  by  the  farmers 
a  little  for  some  months  after  peace  is 
declared.  I  think  we  should  be  pro- 
tected from  yiolent  reaction. 

Eyerything  that  we  produce  at  pres- 
ent is  costing  us  yery  high  prices,  and 
if  for  instance  speculators  broke  the 
corn  market  from  $1.25  a  bushel  to 
60c  a  bushel,  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  hardship  which  we  should  not  be 
forced  to  endure.  The  same  principle 
should  be  applied  to  all  of  our  products 
for  a  time,  and  I  haye  faith  in  our 
Goyernment  to  think  that  they  will  do 
a  reasonable  amount  to  preyent  too 
yiolent  readjustment  during  the  few 
months  after  peace  comes. 

Now,  let  us  study  for  a  moment 
something  of  the  conditions  that  will 
probably  preyail  the  world  oyer  when 
peace  is  declared.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  said  to  be 
holding  back  a  large  amount  of  beef 
cattle  which  can  not  be  marketed  now 
on  account  of  the  long  ocean  haul.  We 
haye  a  shorter  haul  and  are  getting 
higher  prices  than  they  would  ask.  I 
belieye  they  are  also  holding  back  some 
grain  for  a  similar  reason. 

Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  are  also 
accumulating  some  extra  stocks  of 
meats,  principally  mutton.     To  partly 
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offset  this,  Russia  is  in  a  chaotic  con- 
dition, not  producing  enough  food  to 
prevent  starvation,  and  Russia  has  al- 
ways been  a  strong  competitor  of  ours, 
especially  in  the  production  of  wheat. 
I  think  it  will  be  some  years  before  they 
settle  down  sanely  in  the  country  to 
produce  the  surplus  that  they  did  be- 
fore the  war. 

IS  THERE  DANGER  OF  THE  OVERPRODUC- 
.  TION  OF  GRAIN.? 

I  think  that  there  is  danger,  how- 
ever, of  over-production  of  grains, 
unless  we  use  some  sagacity.  High 
prices  and  Government  stimulus  com- 
bined, have  placed  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  England  and  France,  on  a 
grain  production  basis  far  in  advance 
of  what  prevailed  before  the  war.  Fur- 
thermore, our  own  Government  is  stor- 
ing some  grain  to  take  care  of  a  pos- 
sible short  crop.  If  we  happen  to  have 
a  full  crop,  and  if  we  had  all  become 
accustomed  to  growing  too  much  grain 
anyway,  I  think  I  can  see  considerable 
danger  of  over-production  in  this  line. 

During  war  times,  we  have  consid- 
erably increased  the  production  of 
pork.  This  is  an  item  that  can  be  pro- 
duced rapidly,  and  it  seems  possible  to 
me  that  after  peace  comes,  we  may 
have  an  over-production  in  this  line. 

Cattle,  I  am  not  sure  about.  Great 
areas  in  the  West  have  been  severely 
crippled  by  two  or  three  causes : 
drouth  in  some  sections,  the  settlers 
taking  up  homesteads  in  some  others, 
absence  of  skilled  labor  such  as  is  abso- 
lutely required  on  the  great  ranches, 
and  high  prices  on  market  have  all  com- 
bined to  produce  liquidation,  and  I 
think  the  United  States  in  particular 
is  short  of  cattle  today,  and  will  be 
much  shorter  yet  in  six  or  eight  months 
from  now.  To  offset  this,  we  have  cer- 
tainly a  lot  of  cattle  in  the  Argentine 


Republic  to  consider,  but  we  have  fur- 
ther a  depleted  condition  in  all  of  the 
warring  countries.  We  must  further 
remember  that  it  takes  three  or  four 
years  to  produce  cattle,  whereas  hogs 
are  produced  in  not  much  more  than 
that  many  months. 

These  conditions  make  me  feel  that 
farmers  will  be  wise  to  look  ahead  and 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  breaks 
to  go  into  legume  growing  much  more 
extensively  than  they  are  now,  to  elimi- 
nate a  good  deal  of  their  grain  pro- 
duction, probably  to  cut  down  a  little 
on  pork  production  and  to  hold  on  to 
their  cattle,  both  dairy  and  beef  stock. 

ALFALFA  SEED   SHOULD  BE  SOWN 

In  the  legume  crops,  of  course,  I 
would  put  Alfalfa  in  the  front  rank, 
and  if  the  war  is  going  to  close  in  1919 
as  all  of  us  expect,  I  think  the  seeding 
of  alfalfa  the  coming  season  should 
be  very  much  more  extensive  than  it 
has  been  any  year  in  the  past.  Present 
acreage  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  or 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  I 
think  this  crop  will  pay  when  many 
others  will  not. 

I  am  sowing  nearly  all  of  my  own 
alfalfa  on  wheat  now.  I  do  not  like  this 
way  as  well  as  sowing  in  barley,  but 
when  we  must  grow  wheat,  it  is  the  onlv 
method  that  is  open  for  me,  and  I  am 
getting  fair  results.  This  method  wil! 
give  us  a  chance  to  cooperate  fully  witli 
the  Government,  and  still  protect  our- 
selves from  after-the-war  readjust- 
ments. Alfalfa  seed  this  winter  will  be 
lower  priced  than  clover  seed,  and  in 
my  opinion,  the  crop  will  pay  better 
after  the  war  ends  than  the  clover  cro}- 
will. 

Alfalfa  enters  largely  into  the  plans 
of  all  dairymen.  I  think  that  dairy 
stocks  have  been  depleted  the  world 
over,  and  that  this  business  is  on  a 
firm  basis  today,  and  will  continue  firm 
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after  the  war.  Any  dairyman  who  can 
handle  his  labor  problems  should,  in  my 
opinion,  plan  to  continue  his  business. 

I  think  that  for  the  next  year  or  so, 
it  might  be  unusualW  profitable  for 
farmers  in  the  corn  belt  to  produce 
some  of  the  beef  animals  instead  of  de- 
pending so  largely  upon  the  range. 
To  produce  their  beef  animals,  or  dairy 
animals  either,  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  requires  two  things,  namely, 
legume  crops  and  silos. 

I  have  a  feeling  which  may  be  right, 
or  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  very  sure 
that  we  should  begin  our  o^ti  readjust- 


ment on  these  farms  at  as  early  a  date 
as  is  consistent  with  winning  the  war, 
and  that  the  price  of  seeds  involved 
should  not  make  much  difference. 

Clover  seed  will  be  extremely  high 
this  winter,  but  I  think  it  will  pay 
better  to  use  a  reasonable  amount  of  it, 
than  to  produce  too  much  com,  which 
may  possibly  sell  at  a  loss  after  the 
war  ends.  I  do  not  really  look  for  corn 
to  sell  at  a  loss,  but  I  think  it  may  drop 
to  the  cost  of  production,  whereas  I 
feel  safe  in  my  own  mind  that  any 
legume  crop  planted  during  the  coming 
year  will  show  a  good  profit. 


PEACE  OVER  EARTH  AGAIN 

B}^  Edwijst  Markham 

(Mr.  Markham,  the  author  of  "The  Man  -with 
the  Hoe,"  published  last  year  in  "The  People's 
Home  Journal"  the  following  poem.  It  is  more 
appropriate  this  year  than  last.  Mr.  Markham 
considers  this  the  best  poem  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten.) 


Rejoice,  O  world  of  troubled  men; 
For  peace  is  coming  back  again — 
Peace  to  the  trenches  running  red, 
Peace  to  the  hosts  of  the  fleeing  dead. 
Peace  to  the  fields  where  hatred  raves, 
Peace  to  the  trodden  battle-graves. 

'TwiU  be  the  Peace  the  Master  left 

To  hush  the  world  of  peace  bereft — 

The  peace  proclaimed  in  lyric  cries 

That  night  the  angels  broke  the  skies. 

Again  the  shell-torn  hills  will  be 

All  green  with  barley  to  the  knee: 

And  little  children  sport  and  run 

In  love  once  more  with  earth  and  sun. 

Again  in  rent  and  ruined  trees 

Young  leaves  will  sound  like  silver  seas; 

And  birds  now  stunned  by  the  red  uproar 


Will  build  in  happy  boughs  once  more; 
And  to  the  bleak  uncounted  graves 
The  grass  will  run  in  silken  waves; 
And  a  great  hush  will  softly  fall 
On  tortured  plain  and  mountain  wall. 
Now  wild  with  cries  of  battling  hosts 
And  curses  of  the  fleeing  ghosts. 

And  men  will  wonder  over  it— 
This  red  upflaming  of  the  Pit; 
And  they  will  gather  as  friends  and  say, 
"Come,  let  us  try  the  Master's  way. 
Ages  we  tried  the  way  of  swords. 
And  earth  is  weary  of  hostile  hordes. 
Comrades,  read  out  His  words  again: 
They  are  the  only  hope  for  men! 
Love  and  not  hate  must  come  to  birth; 
Christ  and  not  Cain  must  rule  the  earth.' 
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CUBAN  PROGRESS  IN  HORTICULTURE 

By  G.  Kerr  Fultok,  '19 

(Mr.  Fulton  has  spent  a  number  of  winters  in  Herradura,  Cuba,  where  for  sixteen  years 
his  father  has  maintained  an  extensive  vegetable  garden,  growing  principally  tomatoes,  egg- 
plants, and  peppers;  besides  this,  thirty-five  acres  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  now  bear- 
ing nicely.) 

CUBA  was  discovered  before  the 
United  States,  and  within  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  date  of  discovery 
the  island  was  well  settled,  cities  had 
been  built,  and  agriculture  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  One  would  think 
that  at  present  Cuba  would  be,  agri- 
culturally, the  most  modern  country  in 
the  Americas.  However,  during  the 
time  that  Spain  held  dominion  over  the 
island,  such  restrictions  were  held  over 
it  that  agriculture  progressed  very  lit- 
tle. In  order  to  protect  the  Spanish 
trade  of  wines  in  Cuba,  they  permitted, 
by  law,  the  growing  of  only  two  grape 
vines  per  head  for  each  family.  The 
public  school  system  had  never  been  de- 
veloped, intense  methods  of  usury  were 
practised,  and  the  Cubans  were  kept  on 
the  move  from  one  farm  to  another; 
consequently,  the  farmers  were  kept  in 
ignorance  and  poverty.  Very  few 
orchards  existed,  and  no  crops  were 
grown  that  required  much  expense  in 
their  production.  Some  of  the 
wealthier  farmers  had  small  orchards 
and  grew  limited  quantities  of  sugar 
cane.  The  common  crops  of  the  island 
were  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  and 
the  native  fruits  which  grow  wild  in 
abundance. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA 

As  soon  as  Cuba  won  her  indepen- 
dence all  industries  began  to  open  up 
and  develop.  A  great  many  people 
from  the  United  States  went  to  the 
island,  and  due  to  their  influence  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  was  es- 
tablished, which  made  many  thoro  inves- 
tigations. Today,  agriculture,  which 
chiefly  involves  horticulture,  is  exten- 


sively practised,  and  is  by  far  the  chief 
industry  of  the  country.  The  largest 
percentage  of  sugar  grown  in  North 
America  is  grown  in  Cuba.  Of  the 
crops,  sugar  cane  is  the  most  import- 
ant one.  Tobacco  is  second,  pineapples 
are  third,  and  vegetables  are  fourth,. 

THE   LABOR  PROBLEM  IS  OF  INTEREST 

The  poorer  class  of  people  on  the 
island  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  and 
poverty  for  so  many  generations  by  the 
Spanish  government  that  they  do  not 
readily  become  educated.  The  public 
school  system  has  been  well  developed 
and  the  children  are  compelled  to  go  to 
school  until  they  are  fourteen  years  old, 
yet  the  children  of  the  country  districts 
seldom  pass  the  third  or  fourth  grades. 
One  of  the  axioms  of  Cuba  is :  "Once 
rich  and  educated,  always  wealthy ;  but 
once  poor  and  ignorant,  always  poor 
and  ignorant."  There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  people,  the  wealthy  and  the 
poor,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other  except  in  a  business  way. 
The  former  are  well  educated  and  very 
shrewd.  The  latter  are  ignorant,  irre- 
sponsible, will  not  save  money,  and  have 
no  ambition  to  progress  in  any  way. 

The  customary  wage  for  the  laborer 
has  been  one  dollar  a  day  until  this  last 
year.  Now  wages  have  advanced  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day.  That  is  a 
low  wage,  but  it  is  what  their  work  is 
worth,  and  they  are  completely  satis- 
fied. It  is  quite  necessary  to  keep  them 
separated  while  they  are  working  or 
they  will  spend  too  much  time  in  talk- 
ing, which  i  s  one  of  their  favorite 
pastimes.  When  they  are  working  with 
anything  that  requires  care,  one  must 
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keep  an  eve  on  them  to  see  that  thev 
do  not  change  methods  of  labor. 

HOW   WOETHY   IS    THE   LABORER    OF  HIS 
HIRE.^ 

Just  to  show  how  thoughtless  the 
averacre  laborer  is.  I  will  cite  several  in- 

o 

stances. 

One  American  gardener  had  two 
farms.  One  was  a  grove  where  the 
Cuban  families  lived  and  where  the 
stables  and  barns  were  located.  The 
other  farm  was  on  a  lake  about  a  mile 


day  morning,  he  would  forget  it  every 
time  if  the  gardener  did  not  tell  him 
each  Wednesday  evening  to  be  sure  to 
bring  the  team  and  wagon  with  him  the 
next  morning. 

Another  gardener  had  planned  to 
fence  in  a  small  piece  of  land  for  pas- 
ture and  had  dug  the  post-holes,  but  in 
the  meantime,  it  became  extremely  dry 
and  the  grass  dried  up :  so  he  did  not 
put  up  the  fence.  Some  time  later  he 
decided  to  'plow  up  the  land  and  plant 


Cutting  sugar  cane 


away  from  the  grove,  where  vegetables 
were  grown.  The  gardener  lived  in  a 
small  town  near  by.  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  of  each 
week  were  picking  and  packing  days  at 
the  truck  farm.  Thursday  was  the 
shipping  day,  and  was  the  day  when 
the  teamster  brought  the  team  and 
hauled  the  vegetables  to  the  train. 
Altho  the  teamster  knew  that  the  veg- 
etables were  packed  and  that  he  was 
supposed  to  bring  the  team  each  Thurs- 


a  crop.  One  afternoon  he  told  one  of 
the  Cubans  to  get  a  shovel  and  fill  up 
the  post-holes.  The  Cuban  went  to  the 
shed  and  took  the  first  implement  that 
he  found,  which  was  a  post-hole  digger. 
The  next  morning  when  the  gardener 
went  out  to  plow  the  land  he  found  that 
all  the  original  post-holes  had  been 
filled,  but  there  were  a  couple  of  holes 
beside  each  of  the  old  ones  where  the 
Cuban  had  used  his  implement  to  get 
dirt  with  which  to  fill  the  holes.  Occa- 
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sionally  one  can  find  a  laborer  who  is 
trusty  and  feels  responsibility,  but  such 
men  always  have  steady  work.  There 
is  usually  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor 
to  be  found. 

Each  laborer  carefully  saves  his 
money  until  he  has  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  ahead,  then  he  goes  to  the  city 
and  has  what  he  calls  a  "big  time" ;  so 
they  are  always  poor  and  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.  Their  homes  are  built  of  a 
framework  of  logs  and  small  saplings, 


covered  with  palm  leaves,  which  can  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  dollars  or  less. 

FEOM  SUGAR  CANE  TO  SUGAR 

A  certain  amount  of  sugar  cane  has 
been  grown  on  the  island  for  the  past 
century.  Since  the  Spanish- American 
War  the  sugar  industry  has  increased 
immensely.  It  is  a  crop  that  requires 
considerable  capital  to  be  invested ;  con- 
sequently the  most  of  the  crop  is  grown 
by  corporations,  which  put  out  immense 
tracts  of  cane.  These  corporations  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  Cubans,  Americans, 
and  Englishmen.  Since  the  present  war 
started  the  sugar  crop  has  been  doubled, 
so  that  now  the  largest  part  of  the 


sugar  produced  in  North  America  is 
grown  in  Cuba.  There  are  at  present 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  corpora- 
tions on  the  island  growing  cane.  The 
most  modern  and  improved  methods  are 
employed.  Each  corporation  has  its 
chemists  for  analyzing  the  soils  in  order 
to  determine  the  fertility  required. 
They  also  analyze  the  cane  for  sugar 
content.  Many  cane  mills  are  distri- 
buted over  the  island  which  manufac- 
ture No.  1  brown  sugar.    Due  to  the 


monopoly  which  the  American  Sugar 
Refiners  Company  holds  on  granulated 
sugar,  all  of  the  brown  sugar  must  go 
into  the  hands  of  this  corporation  be- 
fore being  shipped  to  the  United  States 
to  be  refined  into  granulated  sugar. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  finished 
product  will  be  made  on  the  island. 

TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  FLOURISHING 

Tobacco  is  not  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  island,  but  is  limited  to  the  western 
end,  where  the  soil  is  ideal  for  its 
growth.  Thruout  this  district  each  i 
Cuban  grows  a  small  tract  of  tobacco 
from  which  he  is  able  to  make  a  living 
along  with  his  odd  jobs  of  labor.  Be- 


Farm  laborer's  palm  shack  in  Cuba 
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sides  the  many  individuals  growing 
tobacco,  there  are  several  corporations 
which  grow  large  tracts.  These  com- 
panies use  irrigation  and  modern 
methods,  and  produce  some  of  the  best 
tobacco  in  the  world.  On  soil  which  is 
exceptionally  well  adapted  for  tobacco, 
they  inclose  the  tract  with  mosquito  bar 
which  protects  the  plants  from  insects, 
hot  sun  rays,  and  beating  rains.    It  is 


set  the  young  plants  and  keep  them  cul- 
tivated for  a  short  time.  After  this, 
they  pasture  goats  in  the  fields,  which 
do  not  touch  the  plants,  but  keep  the 
weeds  cleaned  out.  Some  of  the  poorer 
pineapples  are  used  by  canneries  to 
make  preserves  and  sweets,  of  which  the 
Cubans  are  very  fond.  The  good  ones 
are  used  for  home  consumption  or  are 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  During 


A  pineaj^ple  field;  alternating  stot'ips  of  ground  for  other  crops 


in  these  plots  where  they  produce  the 
t  famous  Spanish  wrappers  which  bring 
from  two  to  four  dollars  per  pound. 

MANY  FRUITS  ARE  GROWN 

Cuba  is  the  native  country  of  many 
semi-tropical  and  tropical  fruits.  It 
has  highlands,  lowlands,  swamps,  and 
mountains.  Almost  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  fruits  grow  on  the  island.  Pine- 
apples are  the  most  important  of  the 
fruits  and  are  very  easy  to  grow.  They 


the  season  they  export  as  many  as  forty 
thousand  crates  per  week.  Standard- 
ized methods  of  packing  are  used,  and 
the  pineapples  from  Cuba  and  the  Isle 
of  Pines  are  among  the  best  to  enter  the 
market. 

The  Cubans  do  not  grow  citrus  fruits, 
so  that  there  are  comparativel}^  few 
orchards,  except  those  owned  by  the 
growers  from  the  United  States.  All  of 
the  oranges  are  used  for  home  consump- 
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tion  Because  the  Cubans  do  not  like 
anything  that  is  the  least  bit  sour  or 
tart,  all  of  the  grapefruit  is  exported 
to  this  country.  Bananas,  lemons, 
limes,  guaves,  mangoes,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  fruits  are  grown  to  supply 
the  home  markets.  There  is  expected  to 
be  a  big  future  for  citrus  fruits  and 
grapes. 

LONG  SEASON  FAVORS  VEGETABLE 
GROWING 

Vegetables  is  one  type  of  crop  that 
has  been  of  most  interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  Cuba,  and  has  been  devel- 
oped by  them.  The  settlers  who  first 
went  to  the  island  tried  growing  toma- 
toes, which  they  found  succeeded  very 
well.  Peppers  and  eggplant  were 
started  for  three  or  four  years  before 
they  became  popular.  Now  they  are  the 
most  important  vegetable  crops,  be- 
cause they  grow  exceptionally  well  in 
Cuba  and  have  less  competition  in  Flor- 
ida than  tomatoes.  The  main  trouble 
was  found  in  the  dry  winters.  So  many 
of  the  winters  were  dry  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and 
March  that  large  profits  were  not  made 
from  vegetable  growing.  About  the 
year  of  1910  some  of  the  growers  began 
using  irrigation.  The  peppers  and  egg- 
plants responded  so  well  that  today 
every  gardener  of  any  extent  has  some 
means  of  irrigation.  The  gardener  that 
I  know  best  has  a  six-inch  centrifugal 
pump  which  is  driven  by  a  steam  en- 
gine. This  outfit  will  pump  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute and  it  takes  six  men  to  handle  the 
water  in  the  ditch  system,  which  is  used 
entirely.  He  scatters  fertilizer  between 
rows  of  peppers  and  eggplants  every 
two  weeks  and  irrigates  the  fertilizer 
into  the  ground.  By ,  this  system  the 
peppers  reach  waist  height  and  the  egg- 
plant, shoulder  height,  yielding  enor- 
mously.     The    peppers    will  produce 


about  five  crops  a  season,  requiring 
about  three  weeks  per  crop.  During 
these  dry  seasons  it  is  found  that  each 
square  foot  of  ground  absorbed  four 
gallons  of  water  every  two  weeks. 

While  they  have  fewer  of  the  vegeta- 
ble diseases  common  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  others  which  have 
been  difficult  to  control.  A  leaf-disease 
on  peppers  limited  them  to  only  one 
crop.  This  has  been  overcome  by 
spraying  the  plants  with  bordeaux  mix- 
ture every  two  weeks  thruout  the  sea- 
son. A  wilt  on  the  eggplant  almost 
completely  destroyed  the  crop  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  found  that 
the  only  way  to  ship  vegetables  was  for 
the  growers  to  be  organized  into  asso- 
ciations. At  first  local  associations 
were  formed,  but  in  1914  they  all 
united,  forming  the  Cuba  Fruit  Ex- 
change. This  exchange  now  handles 
most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
shipped  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  Each  local  association  retained 
its  own  brand,  and  each  shipper  stamps 
his  own  name  on  the  crates,  so  that  the 
commission  men  know  exactly  whose 
fruit  they  are  handling. 

The  association  buys  all  supplies,  es- 
tablishes all  modern  methods  of  stand- 
ard packing,  and  takes  care  of  the 
product  after  it  is  put  on  the  car. 
When  the  association  makes  its  ship- 
ments each  individual  reports  the  num- 
ber of  crates  supplied.  These  are  tele- 
graphed to  the  association's  represen-  ^ 
tative  in  New  York.  He  then  has  them 
all  distributed  among  the  commission 
men  before  they  reach  New  York.  In 
that  way  each  commission  man  knows 
exactly  what  he  will  have  ahead  of  time, 
and  none  of  them  are  ever  overstocked. 

Cuba  has  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane,  to- 
bacco, and  pineapples. 
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STRAWBERRIES  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

By  E.  W.  Mexdexhall 

(2Ir.  Mendenhall  is  a  State  Horticultural  Inspector.   He  makes  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  essential  needs  for  growing  strawberries.) 


STRAWBERRIES  are  a  good  crop 
to  grow  to  bring  returns  quickly 
and  to  come  early  in  the  season  when 
they  are  the  most  welcome  and  appe- 
tizing fruits  in  our  homes.  Eyery 
farmer  should  grow  a  sufficient  quan- 
tit}^,  at  least,  to  supply  the  home. 

The  strawberry  does  well  in  moist, 
cool-growing  conditions,  but  must  haye 
good  drainage.  A  gently  sloping  site 
which  giyes  good  air  and  surface  drain- 
age is  to  be  preferred. 

Soil  for  strawberries  varies  a  good 
deal  with  the  yariet}^  and  locality,  but 


food,  too  much  nitrogen  induces  the 
production  of  rank  growing  yines  and 
uneven  ripening  of  the  fruit.  A  good 
supply  of  phosphorus  and  potash  are 
required  for  large  crops  of  firm,  good 
quality  fruit.  Manure  is  really  the 
best  general  purpose  fertilizer  for 
strawberries.  On  sandy  soils  it  in- 
creases the  capacity  to  hold  water  and 
improves  the  texture  of  the  clay  soils, 
preventing  the  packing  and  cracking 
which  is  injurious  to  the  plants.  The 
manure  should  be  well  decomposed 
before  applying,  on  account  of  weed 


Pistillate  and  staminate  flowers  of  strawberry  plant 


the  most  suitable  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam 
top-soil  with  a  more  or  less  porous  sub- 
soil. Any  soil  that  is  fertile  and  well 
drained  will  grow  a  crop,  if  properly 
handled. 

There  are  two  important  things  to 
consider  in  growing  strawberries, 
namely,  good  soil  texture  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  plant  food. 

There  is  no  crop  that  responds  more 
readih'-  to  heavy  fertilization  than  the 
strawberr}^,  but  we  should  be  careful  to 
give  a  balanced  ration.  While  they  do 
not  take  up  large  quantities  of  plant 


seeds.  Green  manure  crops  are  advised, 
as  they  supply  the  humus  which  is  the 
essential  requirement  of  soils  for  straw- 
berry culture.  They  also  supply  the 
nitrogen  which  is  needed.  The  green 
manure  crops  are  especially  economical 
soil  builders  if  farm  manures  are  not 
available. 

SPRING  PLANTING  IS  ADVISED 

The  early  spring  is  the  best  time  to 
set  the  plants ;  this  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  It  is 
better  to  plant  on  the  ground  that  has 
had  a  cultivated  crop  for  one  year  to 
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rid  the  soil  of  the  white  grubs  which 
are  often  found  on  sod  lands.  Further- 
more, after  being  under  cultivation  a 
season  the  weeds  are  reduced.  The  soil 
should  be  made  very  fine  and  firm  before 
planting. 

The  strawberries  are  usually  grown 
by  the  matted  row  system.  The  rows 
are  spaced  three  to  four  feet  apart  and 
the  plants  set  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
inches  in  the  row. 

Strawberries  are  easy  to  transplant. 
A  cool,  cloudy  day,  or  just  before  a 
rain  makes  a  good  time  to  set  the 
plants.  The  roots  are  very  susceptible 
to  injury  from  heat  and  dryness. 

Frequent  hand  hoeing  is  a  good  prac- 
tice and  the  first  cultivation  should  be 
rather  deep  in  order  to  loosen  the  soil 


Sample — a  variety  well  adapted  to  Ohio 

which  has  been  tramped  in  settling  the 
plants. 

The  flowers  should  be  pinched  off  the 
first  season,  if  not,  the  vigor  of  the 
plants  and  the  production  of  runners 
will  be  decreased.  When  the  runners 
start  to  form,  the  soil  should  be  kept 
mellow  to  encourage  rooting. 

Strawberry  plants  should  be  mulched 
with  wheat,  rye  or  oat  straw  after  the 
first  hard  freeze  in  the  fall.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  mulch  is  to  protect  the 


plants  from  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  The  mulch  also  conserves  the 
moisture,  smothers  the  weeds  and  keeps 
the  berries  clean  during  fruiting  sea- 
son. As  soon  in  the  spring  as  the 
growth  commences,  the  mulch  should  be 
opened  up  over  the  plants  sufficient  to 
allow  the  growth  to  come  up  thru  it, 
but  leaving  enough  straw  about  the  base 
of  the  plant  to  keep  the  berries  clean 
and  conserve  the  moisture. 

The  strawberry  patch  should  pro- 
duce at  least  two  good  crops  before  the 
patch  is  abandoned. 

VARIETIES 

When  strawberries  are  desired  for 
early  eating,  Fairfield,  Haverland,  or 
Senator  Dunlap  should  be  planted. 
They  are  good  in  quality  and  yield  well. 
The  Gandy  and  Chesapeake  are  the  best 
late  varieties.  For  high  table  quality 
William  Belt,  Bulach,  Sample  and  Mar- 
shall take  first  places  in  Ohio.  The 
Warfield,  Senator  Dunlap  and  Gandy 
figure  as  the  choicest  varieties  for  can- 
ning. For  near  market.  Sample,  Par- 
son's Beauty,  Senator  Dunlap  and  Hav- 
erland figure  as  the  best  varieties.  For 
distant  market,  Warfield,  Gandy,  and 
Aroma  are  better  adapted,  as  they 
stand  shipping  better.  Of  the  fall 
bearing  sorts  the  Superb  has  large  fruit 
of  good  quality,  and  the  Progressive  is 
an  unusually  prolific  variety. 


AMERICA'S  MISSION 

Millions  in  hungry  lands  now  look 
to  America  for  food. 

In  their  misery  and  famine  they  cry 
to  us — 

We  must  save  that  we  may  give. 
It  is  America's  mission,  our  oppor- 
tunity to  serve. 
FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WORLD. 
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THE  HOME  FIRES  KEPT  BURNING 

By  Albert  T.  Haag,  Jr.,  '20 

(The  joy  that  these  chatty  letters  from  the  Alma  Mater  brought  to  the  boys  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  camps  can  not  be  expressed  in  words.  Perhaps,  no  university  has  sent  out 
such  letters  as  has  Professor  W.  Paddock.  The  boys  receiving  these  letters  shorced  them  to 
their  friends  from  other  colleges  to  the  envy  of  all.) 


On  the  twentieth  of  December,  1917, 
there  was  sent  out  from  the  Department 
of  Horticulture,  Ohio  State  University, 
a  letter  to  each  former  horticulture 
student  including  those  who  were  en- 
rolled in  the  service  of  their  country, 
whose  addresses  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain. 

The  main  object  of  this  letter  was 
to  bind  the  former  students  and  soldiers 
to  the  common  interests  to  which  they 
had  clung  while  at  the  University. 

The  boys  were  asked  to  cooperate  in 
the  work  of  getting  into  touch  with  all 
the  horticulture  students,  and  they  re- 
sponded willingly  to  this  call.  By 
enclosing  lists  containing  names  and 
addresses,  all  were  kept  in  contact  with 
each  other. 

That  there  was  much  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients  was  evi- 
denced by  the  many  replies  that  were 
received  by  the  department,  and  many 
interesting  messages  came  back  from 
across  the  water. 

Accordingly,  a  second  letter  was  sent 
out :  a  third — a  fourth — until  it  has 
become  the  practice  to  send  one  of  these 
cheering  and  delightful  letters  about 
once  a  month,  both  to  the  boys  who  are 
"over  there"  and  those  at  work  over 
here. 

To  show  the  growing  interest  we 
might  cite  the  108  replies  in  answer  to 
a  single  letter. 

The  boys  were  told  of  all  the  various 
activities  and  events  that  were  going 
on  at  the  Universit}^,  among  them  the 
great  preparation  for  the  annual  apple 
show  last  year  and  the  consequent  dis- 
appointment because  the  building  was 


closed  for  lack  of  heat ;  the  good  work 
of  the  apple  judging  team;  the  resigna- 
tion of  two  faculty  members,  namely. 
Professor  Davis,  who  took  up  responsi- 
ble work  as  head  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Markets,  and  Mr.  Mosier,  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

Then,  farmers'  week ;  the  tractor 
show;  the  early  closing  of  school  and 
the  dropping  of  the  final  examination 
requirements ;  the  many  aviators  on  the 
campus ;  and  later,  in  spring  as  nature 
brought  the  weary  world  to  renewed 
life  and  as  more  and  more  students  were 
leaving,  the  great  lonesomeness  that 
came  to  the  department ;  the  need  for 
students  to  carry  on  the  pruning, 
spraying,  care  of  crops,  etc. — all  these 
were  of  interest  to  the  soldier,  hunger- 
ing for  news,  both  in  France  and  in 
camp. 

The  bo3^s  were  asked  to  send  pictures 
of  themselves  and  many  responded. 
These  were  put  into  an  album  which 
will  prove  to  be  immensely  interesting 
and  valuable  in  years  to  come.  To 
arouse  those  to  action  who  were  slow  in 
sending  their  pictures,  a  photograph  of 
the  entire  horticultural  force  was  en- 
closed in  a  recent  letter,  in  the  hope 
that  the  compliment  would  be  returned. 

The  service  flag  of  the  horticulture 
department  now  contains  94<  stars, 
three  of  wliich  show  that  those  whom 
they  represent  have  sacrificed  to  the 
utmost. 

Four  of  the  faculty  have  also  left, 
namely.   Professor  F.   E.   Allen,  now 
Second  Lieutenant,  who  is  rendering 
(Continued  on  page  251.) 
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CHRISTMAS 

At  Christmas  time  we  celebrate  the 
birth  of  a  Saviour^  This  Christmas 
time  we  also  celebrate  the  birth  of  a 
peace  world — the  victory  of  humanity 
over  the  forces  of  organized  and  arro- 
gant greed. 

The  words  of  Goldwin  Smith,  "Above 
all  nations  is  humanity,"  seem  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  at  this  time.  The 
thought  that  "above  all  national  and 
personal  selfishness  is  humanity"  has 
been  gloriously  exemplified  by  America 
in  this  war.  We  had  no  selfish  ends  to 
serve.  We  were  one  of  the  champions 
of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Not  to 
avenge,  but  to  succor,  the  ravished 
countries  of  Belgium  and  France, 
America  entered  the  war,  and  now  with 
the  same  spirit  she  is  to  help  Germany. 


It  is  surely  the  Christ  spirit  back  again 
— "Love  your  enemies." 

As  Christmas  comes  to  us  this  year, 
our  thoughts  turn  to  mutual  helpful- 
ness. The  Red  Cross  posters  give  us 
the  text :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  My  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  In  spite 
of  the  reign  of  hate  thru  which  we 
have  just  passed,  there  rises  in  our 
hearts  a  feeling  of  wider  kinship, 
kindlier  emotions,  and  nobler  aspira- 
tions. 

Christmas,  even  without  the  whole 
family  present,  will  mean  much  more 
to  us  this  year.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
relaxation,  a  sense  of  assurance,  a  les- 
sening of  the  tension.  We  know  that 
the  boys,  our  brothers  and  friends,  will 
soon  be  back.    Even  those  who  are  be- 
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reaved — whose  loved  ones  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice — may  they  not, 
even  in  their  anguish,  feel  a  solemn 
pride  in  having  laid  "so  costly  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

The  Christmas  star  shines  brightly. 
It  bids  us  rise  to  our  opportunities,  and 
be  deeply  thankful  that  we  live  to  enjoy 
the  fellowship  of  good  friends  and  the 
freedom  of  a  progressive  civilization. 


SINGING  IS  GOOD  FOR  CORN 

THE  stories  of  Indian  agriculture 
are  so  frequently  flavored  by  white 
man's  philosophy  that  it  is  interesting 
to  read  in  a  recent  book  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
L.  Wilson  an  account  of  the  primi- 
tive American  agriculture  as  told  by 
Maxidiwac,  or  Buffalo-bird  Woman, 
and  interpreted  by  her  son  Goodbird. 
Maxidiwac  was  born  in  1839,  so  that 
her  early  life  was  spent  during  the  days 
before  the  white  influence  had  per- 
meated the  Dakotas. 

She  and  other  women  of  her  tribe 
cleared  the  land  and  prepared  it  for 
planting.  "The  young  men,"  relates 
Maxidiwac,  "often  came  out  and  talked 
to  them,  and  maybe  worked  a  little. 
However,  it  was  not  real  work  they 
did."  We  can  imagine  them  dressed 
in  their  fancy  colors  and  doing  about 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
that  the  society  leader  does  in  her 
garden. 

The  laborious  process  of  preparing 
the  soil  is  well  told.  "With  her  digging 
stick  she  (my  grandmother  Turtle) 
dug  up  a  little  place  in  the  center 
*  *  *  and  circling  around  this  from 
day  to  day  she  gradually  enlarged 
the  dug  up  space.  The  point  of 
her  digging  stick  she  forced  into  the 
soft  earth  to  a  depth  equal  to  the 
length  of  my  hand,  and  pried  up  the 
soil.    The  clods  she  struck  smartly  with 


her  digging  stick,  sometimes  with  one 
end,  sometimes  with  another.  Roots  of 
coarse  grass,  weeds,  small  brush  and  the 
like,  she  took  in  her  hand  and  shook 

*  *    *    to  knock  off  the  loose  earth. 

*  *  *  She  then  cast  them  into  a 
little  pile  to  dry." 

Such  labor  these  women  did  and  how 
long  it  would  take  to  work  an  acre ! 

And  then  in  the  planting:  "Around 
each  of  the  old  and  dead  hills  of  corn 
I  loosened  the  soil  with  my  hoe,  first 
pulling  up  the  dead  roots  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  plants.  This  *  *  * 
left  the  soil  loose  for  the  space  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  dameter,  and  in  this 
soft  soil  I  planted  the  corn  in  this  man- 
ner. I  stooped  over  and  with  fingers 
of  both  hands  I  raked  away  the  loose 
soil  for  a  bed  for  the  seed.  *  *  * 
I  took  a  small  handful  of  corn  and 
pressed  the  grains  a  half  inch  into  the 
soil  with  my  thumbs.  *  *  *  I 
planted  about  six  to  eight  grains  in  a- 
hill.  Then  with  my  hands  I  raked  the 
earth  over  the  planted  grains  until  the 
seed  lay  about  the  length  of  my  fingers 
under  the  soil." 

These  fields  were  precious ;  the 
women  erected  platforms  in  them  where 
they  could  sit,  watch  and  sing  to  ward 
off  crows  and  "thieves."  But  we  have 
read  elsewhere  that  the  Indians  did  not 
steal  from  each  other. 

"We  cared  for  corn  in  those  days 
as  we  would  care  for  a  child  *  *  * 
and  we  thought  that  our  growing  corn 
liked  to  hear  us  sing,  just  as  children 
liked  to  hear  their  mother  sing  to 
them." 

In  spite  of  this  tremendous  labor, 
the  Indian  women  were  hospitable.  If 
any  woman  fell  ill  the  neighbors  joined 
in  to  help  her  plant  and  tend  her  gar- 
den. If  she  died  the  land  fell  to  her 
relatives  who  cultivated  the  field ;  but  if 
they  did  not  do  this,  any  other  woman 
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might  take  the  crop  and  cultivate  it 
for  her  own. 


YOU  ARE  ONE! 

You  are  an  agricultural  student,  be- 
cause everyone  is  in  some  way  a  student 
of  agricultural  conditions.  Grocers, 
tractor  salesmen,  greenhouse  builders, 
farm  bureau  agents,  home  makers  and 
community  workers  are  all  specialized 
agricultural  students.  The  war  has 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  manufac- 
turers and  store  keepers  of  all  sorts  are 
much  interested  in  agricultural  condi- 
tions. No  man  is  truly  educated  to 
modern  life  unless  he  knows  something 
of  the  farmer's  problems.  The  basis  of 
our  existence  is  the  products  of  the 
soil.  

NOW  THAT  THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

You  who  read  this — have  you  com- 
pleted 3^our  education?  New  interest 
is  being  aroused  in  the  classroom  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  broader  vista  of 
the  possibilities  of  education  as  a  means 
of  meeting  the  great  problems  of  today. 

You  who  read  this — is  there  not  a 
son,  daughter,  or  friend  who  needs  the 
college  The  return  of  our  boys  from 
the  front  should  lead  them  directly  to 
the  door  of  the  college  to  complete 
their  education  before  they  take  up 
their  life  work. 


THE  DEAN  SAYS 

Perhaps  you  have  attended  one 
Farmers'  Week  at  the  College  or  have 
been  enrolled  in  one  of  the  winter 
courses.  We  were  glad  to  welcome  you 
and  hope  that  you  found  something  of 
interest  and  value. 

We  wish  again  to  call  your  attention 
to  our  Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture. 
They  last  for  eight  weeks  beginning  on 
January  6,  1919.  More  than  two 
thousand  Ohio  farmers  have  attended 


these  courses  and  we  have  numbers  of 
letters  telling  of  the  benefits  they  have 
derived  from  them. 

The  Winter  Courses  are  thoroiy 
practical,  and  the  class  work  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  gist  of  each  subject  is 
given  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
They  are  preeminently  the  courses  for 
the  farmer  who  is  so  busy  at  home  that 
he  can  not  leave  his  work  for  a  longer 
period.  The  courses  are  open  to  all 
persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age.  We 
have  had  in  attendance  students  vary- 
ing from  eighteen  to  seventy-five  years 
of  age  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  old  or  young  most  enjoyed  the 
course. 

The  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Mr.  T.  G.  Watson,  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  bulle- 
tin describing  the  Winter  Courses. 
Why  not  come  to  the  University  this 
fall  and  take  up  this  work.? 

If  one  Farmers'  Week  was  good,  why 
wouldn't  eight  weeks  be  better  .^^ 

LET  YOUR  CANDLE  SHINE 

This  year  it  seems  very  appropriate 
to  place  a  lighted  candle  in  the  Christ- 
mas window.  Nearly  every  home  has 
a  service  flag.  The  candle  displays 
your  hope  and  confidence  in  the  return 
of  our  boys,  and  the  flag  is  a  medal 
for  your  sacrifice.  Invite  the  neighbors 
to  your  home  and  let  carols  be  sung. 
Bring  back  the  Christmas  spirit  which 
ebbed  so  low  ,  last  year.  Light  your 
home  to  cheer  the  passing  stranger. 
Hang  the  windows  with  wreaths  of 
Christmas  holly.  Remember  with  a  card 
your  friends  who  might  be  much 
cheered  by  your  thought  at  this  season 
of  the  kindly  spirit. 


The  spectre  of  famine  abroad  now 
haunts  the  abundance  of  our  table  at 
home. — Hoover. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Spencer,  assistant  in 
Farm  Management  in  the  Extension 
Department,  died  Wednesda}^,  Novem- 
ber 27,  of  bronchial  pneumonia  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Allen,  supervisor 
of  extension  schools.  Mr.  Spencer  grad- 
uated from  Hiram  College  in  1914  and 
secured  his  master's  degree  at  Ohio 
State  Universit}^  in  1916,  speciahzing 
in  marketing  in  the  department  of 
Rural  Economics.  He  spent  the  next 
two  3^ears  upon  the  home  farm  at 
Hiram,  returning  to  Ohio  State  No- 
vember 15,  as  an  extension  worker  in 
Farm  Management.  Returning  from 
a  trip  to  Marietta  November  22,  he 
developed  influenza  which  resulted  in 
bronchial  pneumonia.  He  was  buried 
Saturday,  November  30,  at  Hiram. 

In  addition  to  Edwin  Spencer,  whose 
death  has  been  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns, the  following  members  of  ,the 
Extension  Department  have  been  ill  with 
Spanish  influenza :  Mr.  W.  H.  Palmer, 
State  Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs ; 
Mr.  F.  L.  Allen,  supervisor  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  and  Extension  Schools ;  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Wuichet,  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department :  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Anderson,  assistant  state  leader  of 
county  agents. 

Professor  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  xVnimal 
Husbandry  department,  has  been  asked 
to  go  to  France  to  assist  in  the  educa- 
tional program  that  is  being  carried 
out  among  the  American  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  demobilization  period.  Presi- 
dent Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  is  in  charge  of  the 
agricultural  work  being  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 


Army  oflicials.  It  is  probable  that  Pro- 
fessor Plumb  will  leave  early  in  Decem- 
ber. 


The  Animal  Husbandr}^  Department 
has  shipped  to  the  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  at  Chicago  three  car- 
loads of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The 
stock  shows  better  quality  than  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  past  few  years.  The  usual 
livestock  show  at  the  University  was 
not  held  this  year  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  Animal  Husbandr}'  students. 
Professors  Plumb,  Kays,  Coffey,  Conk- 
lin  and  Thompson  attended  the  Expo- 
sition. Mr.  Fyffe  has  charge  of  the 
stock. 


On  November  21  the  University  coal 
supply,  stored  in  large  piles  west  of  the 
Engineering  Laboratories,  caught  fire 
from  spontaneous  combustion  and  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press  is  still  on 
fire.  A  stream  of  water  has  been  con- 
stantly poured  upon  the  coal  for  the 
past  ten  days  with  only  partial  success. 
The  fire  is  attributed  to  the  high  per- 
centage of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in 
the  coal.    The  loss  has  been  small. 


The  County  Agents  of  the  state  have 
been  in  conference  in  Columbus  and 
have  had  a  most  helpful  week  of  pleas- 
ant associations  and  have  listened  to  a 
most  enjoyable  series  of  talks.  Sev- 
eral men  of  national  importance  took 
part  in  the  discussion  ,  namely,  Lucius 
Wilson,  Samuel  Wilson,  of  the  Ameri- 
can City  Bureau,  Dean  Frank  Graves, 
President  John  Knox  of  School  of 
Salesmanship.  Soils  and  Farm  Engi- 
neering were  the  special  phases  of  agri- 
culture discussed  this  3^ear. 
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GOOD  WORK  DURING  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC 


By  Josephine  K.  Burkett^  '19 


DURING  the  recent  influenza  epi- 
demic on  the  campus  among  the 
members  of  the  Student  Army  Train- 
ing Corps,  unselfish  and  efficient  assist- 
ance was  given  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  University  girls.  When  it  was 
learned  that  conditions  were  serious  and 
that  help  was  badly  needed,  a  number 
of  persons  from  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  immediately  volun- 
teered to  aid  in  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  meals  to  the  patients.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  work  there  was  not 
sufficient  equipment  at  the  barracks 
hospital,  and  stoves  and  cooking  uten- 
sils were  moved  over  from  the  Home 
Economics  building.  The  rearrange- 
ment of  the  kitchen  at  the  hospital  was 
done  concurrently  with  the  preparation 
of  meals. 

The  influenza  patients  have  been 
cared  for  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  hospital 
and  in  the  annex.  The  severe  cases  were 
confined  in  the  main  hospital  and  the 
lighter  ones  in  the  annex.  The  average 
number  of  cases  treated  daily  was 
eighty-five,  and  up  to  date  there  have 
been  only  five  deaths.  According  to  Dr. 
LeSage,  this  remarkable  record  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  careful  feeding. 

Miss  Grace  Linder,  aided  by  Uni- 
versity extension  workers,  had  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  the  food.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  Home  Economics  building,  because 
the  barracks  kitchen  was  too  small. 
Roast  meat,  broth,  oatmeal  and  baked 
apples  serve  as  types  of  food  prepared 
here.  The  hot  food  was  transported  to 
the  diet  kitchen  of  the  barracks  hospi- 


tal by  automobiles,  loaned  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Professors  Edna  N.  White  and  Anna 
Van  Meter  planned  the  diets  and 
directed  others  in  the  same  work.  Mrs. 
Grace  Walker  ordered  all  the  food  sup- 
plies for  the  hospital.  Mrs.  Blanche 
Bowers  and  Mrs.  Maude  Adams  had 
immediate  supervision  of  the  break- 
fasts. 

When  the  hot  food  arrived  from  the 
Home  Economics  building  it  was  taken 
in  charge  by  a  corps  of  workers  under 
Miss  White  and  Miss  Van  Meter.  Spe- 
cial diets,  fruit  drinks,  eggs,  and  bev- 
erages were  prepared  in  the  barracks 
diet-kitchen  by  Miss  Van  Meter,  Mrs. 
Walker  and  assistants.  The  Ohio 
Union  helped  also  by  sending  hot,  pre- 
pared food  for  the  twenty  orderlies  on 
duty.  The  Red  Cross  was  of  great  as- 
sistance in  soliciting  jams  and  jellies 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  food 
was  served  by  the  Home  Economics 
helpers  and  some  of  the  parents  who 
had  come  to  aid  in  nursing  their  sick. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
work  were  the  Home  Economics  staff, 
extension  workers,  alumni  and  students. 
Women  of  the  faculty  and  several  pub- 
lic school  teachers  in  the  city  were  also 
of  great  assistance. 

Since  the  reopening  of  school,  how- 
ever. Miss  Marie  Freeman  has  charge 
of  feeding  the  influenza  patients.  The 
work  is  mainly  done  by  hired  help.  Miss 
Van  Meter  has  been  detailed  to  take 
charge  of  the  special  diets  and  will  as- 
sist Miss  Freeman  in  the  dietitian  work 
at  the  hospital. 
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THE  SMITH-HUGHES  CONFERENCE 

AT  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

By  Vebxo  M.  Deteick,  '19 


THE  conference  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Vocational  Home  Economics  Direc- 
tors of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  held  Oc- 
tober 17-19,  1918,  at  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics building,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  conference  was  held  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Maude  G.  Adams 
and  Miss  Treva  Kauifman,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics. 

The  program  was  as  follows  : 
A  Statement  of  Policies  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Law — By  Dean  Alfred 
Vivian,  Supervisor  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  work  in  Ohio  and  Presi- 
dent of  State  Board  of  Education. 
Conservation  of  Clothing  —  Mrs. 
Grace  Walker,  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Sanitation 
and  Home  Nursing — Miss  Grace 
Linder,  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Ohio  State  University. 

Wisconsin  Vocational  Schools — Miss 
Emma  Conley,  Specialist  in  City 
Organization  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lecture— Harold  Powell,  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Applied 
Art  and  Design — Miss  Alice  Rob- 
inson, Department  of  Art,  Ohio 
State  University,  and  Miss  Minnie 
Volk,  South  High  School,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Your  Responsibility  for  Food  Con- 
servation in  Your  Community — 
Miss  Edna  N.  White,  Director  of 
Home  Economics,  Ohio  Food  Ad- 
ministration, and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  Ohio 
State  Universitv. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  General 
Science  of  Biology  Applied  to  the 
Household — Raymond  C.  Osburn, 
Department  of  Zoology,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Lecture — Miss  Alice  P.  Norton,  Edi- 
tor of  Home  Economics  Journal. 

Round  Table  Conference  on  Smith- 
Hughes  Economics  Work  as  a 
Wliole  In  Its  Practical  Applica- 
tion to  Various  Ohio  Communities 
— Mrs.  Maude  G.  Adams,  Leader. 

Lecture — Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Presi- 
dent National  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  are  twent^^-three  Smith- 
Hughes  schools  in  Ohio.  A  list  of 
these  schools,  including  the  names  of  the 
superintendent  and  teachers,  is  here 
given : 

School.  Supt.  Teacher. 

Ashtabula   H.  C.  Dieterich..  Helen  Price. 

Barberton   U.  L.  Light  Maiy  Brittain. 

Bellefontaine  ....R.  J.  Kiefer  Helen  Morrill. 

Bryan   J.  W.  Wyant.... Louise  Eckles. 

Bucyrus   AV.  W.  Borden...  Mrs.  Sraelker. 

H.  Detling....  Elsie  Grove. 
P.  Timmons.Marg.  Gullette. 
S.  CUfton  ....Helen  Patterson 


Covington   C. 

Fremont   J. 

Gallipolis   O. 

Lima — 

Cent.  H.  S.....J. 

South  H.  S.....J. 

Elementary 

Vocat'l  Class..  J. 
Martel  (Tully 

Twp.)   M 

Oberlin  H 

Pataskala   G. 

Sandusky  W 


E.  ColUns 
E.  CoUins 


.  Louise  Woods. 
.  Kath.  Brown. 


E.  Collins  ....Hazel  Brown. 


A.  Shepard..  Vivian  Bailey. 
L.  Rawdon...  Prud.  Stevens. 
W.  Brown....  Kath.  Koehne. 
S.  Edmund..  Edna  Dunham. 

Springfield   Geo.    McCord....Myrt.  Hullinger 

Steubenville    .... R.  L.  Ervin  ....Cor.  Applegate. 

Van  Wert   D.  B.  Clark  Helen  Rice. 

Wapakoneta  ....F.  E.  Reynolds.  Ida  Basinger. 

Waverly   E.  W.  Bowsher.Mrs.  E.  Corson. 

Wooster   G.  C.  Maurer....Edna  C.  Endly. 

There  are  in  the  county  two  practice 
teaching  schools  where  Smith-Hughes 
teachers  are  trained. 
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TWENTY  MILLION  TONS  OF  FOOD 


"Twenty  million  tons,  America's 
Food  Pledge!"  What  does  it  mean? 
This  pledge  for  the  relief  of  Europe  is 
just  one  more  wonder  added  to  our 
year  of  wonders.  The  signing  of  the 
armistice  brought  within  our  reach 
starving  millions  long  cut  off  by  the 
German  lines  and  German  submarines. 
America  acted  at  once  and  raised  her 
food  pledge  from  seventeen  and  one- 
half  million  tons  to  twenty  million  tons. 
Within  a  week  after  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  first  consignments  of  an 
emergency  food  order  of  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  had  been  dis- 
patched. We  realize  that  every  ton  of 
food  that  can  be  pushed  thru  our  ports 
must  be  shipped,  for  there  is  no  real 
peace  in  sight  until  the  food  situation 
is  relieved. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO   EVERY  WOMAN 

Once  more  the  call  has  gone  out  to 
"Save  Food."  You  are  summoned  to 
an  even  greater  task  than  last  year. 
We  must  now  fight  even  harder  to  win 
peace  than  we  fought  for  victory  and 
the  fight  is  against  famine  and  anarchy. 
The  Allies  and  liberated  nations  face 
not  hunger  alone  but  the  collapse  of  all 
that  holds  their  civilization  together 
unless  we  maintain  a  steady  flow  of 
food  to  Europe. 

Will  America  keep  her  pledge  to  civ- 
ilization and  put  twenty  million  tons 
and  more  across  before  next  harvest 
The  answer  depends  on  how  the 
American  woman  sets  her  table,  no  less 
than  on  effective  distribution  of  food 
in  Europe,  and  on  efficiency  in  handling 
and  shipping  supplies  from  this  side. 
Three  times  a  day  she  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  guarantee  her  country's 
pledge. 

THERE   MUST   BE    NO  WASTE 

This  plan  rests  on  how  much  food 
there  is  in  the  world,  how  much  can  be 


transported  and  where  this  food  is 
most  needed.  It  makes  no  allowance 
for  waste  in  America  and  very  little  for 
an  increase  of  war  rations  in  Europe. 

The  world's  food  has  been  figured, 
and  waste  in  America  will  upset  the 
balance  sheet.  This,  then,  brings  the 
national  pledge  right  down  to  the  home 
table  and  gives  every  woman  something 
definite  to  go  on  at  once — rigid  econ- 
omy all  along  the  line. 

LEARN   TO   FACE  A  CALORIE 

This  new  war  on  waste  means  far 
more  than  "stews"  and  "hashes"  and 
"bread  puddings,"  more  than  the  gos- 
pel of  the  "clean  plate."  It  calls  for 
balanced  rations,  scientific  feeding  and 
learning  to  look  a  calorie  in  the  face 
with  due  respect  and  without  fear. 

The  training  and  discipline  of  last 
year  will  help.  Go  forward  on  this 
foundation  and  acquire  that  economic 
cookery  for  which  certain  countries  are 
famed,  but  which  they  learned  thru 
long  centuries  of  short  meat  and  dairy 
supplies. 

There  is  no  time  to  wait  on  this  ex- 
pensive teacher — experience.  Take  the 
short  cut  based  on  knowledge  of  food 
values.  You  are  called  now,  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  to  adjust  your  table 
at  once,  and  to  practice  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  the  face  of  apparent  plenty. 

Economy  and  good  food  can  go  to- 
gether onl}''  when  based  on  knowledge, 
whether  learned  from  experience  or 
books.  So  learn  to  face  a  calorie  and 
respect  the  ration. 

NO   TIME  TO  MUSTER  OUT 

This  is  not  the  time  for  women  to 
muster  out.  If  you  belong  to  an  or- 
ganization, stay  with  it.  This  new  fight 
calls  for  organization.  If  you  can't 
join  an  organization,  keep  mobilized 
anyhow  until  the  war  against  famine  is 
won. 
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INTERESTING  WORK  DONE 

IN  THE  HILLSBORO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  Thos.  E.  Beret,  '18 

(2Ir.  Berry  has  been  able  to  render,  thru  his  teaching  and  demonstration  work,  a  real 
service  to  his  coyiununiti/.  He  is  director  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Hillsboro 
High  School) 

studies  are  carried  on  in  a  practical 
way.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
method  used  last  spring  in  teaching  the 
courses  in  Horticulture,  Dairying  and 
Farm  Crops. 

After  the  class  in  Horticulture  had 
studied  the  principles  of  pruning  trees 


OX  account  of  its  central  location 
the  Hillsboro  High  School  draws 
pupils  from  fourteen  of  the  seyenteen 
townships  in  Highland  County.  It  was 
not  until  last  February,  when  the 
Smith-Hughes  four-year  agricultural 
course  was   introduced,  that  we  had 


Corn  raising  is  one  of  the  most  popular  projects  among  the  pupils  taking 
vocational  agriculture 

in  the  class  room  they  were  equipped 
with  pruning  shears  and  saws  and  taken 
to  seyeral  orchards  near  the  school. 
Here  they  were  giyen  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  pruning,  while  they 
worked  among  the  tree  tops.  This 
work  was  continued  until  eyery  mem- 
ber of  the  class   could  prune  peach, 


anything  special  to  offer  the  boy  in- 
terested in  farming. 

A  room  in  the  high  school  building 
is  well  equipped  with  agricultural  ap- 
paratus for  teaching  and  giying  dem- 
onstrations. Class  work,  howeyer,  is 
not    confined   to   this    room,   but  the 
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apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  without 
any  help  from  the  Smith-Hughes  in- 
structor or  county  agent,  who  assisted 
in  many  of  these  demonstrations.  Each 
boy  then  did  pruning  on  his  own  farm. 

The  boys  in  the  Farm  Crops  class 
did  a  very  important  work  in  helping 
the  farmers  in  the  community  secure 
good  seed  corn.  Much  of  our  corn  was 
of  uncertain  viability,  so  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  large  number  of  germi- 
nation tests.  Almost  all  of  this  work 
was  done  in  the  agricultural  laboratory. 
Twenty-five  rag  dolls  and  one  eight 
hundred  ear  tester  were  kept  in  con- 
stant use  from  March  fifteenth  until  all 
the  corn  was  planted.  Almost  twelve 
thousand  ears  were  tested  in  the  labo- 
ratory in  addition  to  what  was  done  in 
the  pupils'  homes. 

The  class  in  Dairying  tested  milk  for 
butterfat  from  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen cows,  taught  the  home  folks  how 
to  balance  a  ration  for  dairy  cattle, 
and  did  four  weeks'  work  in  judging,  in 
addition  to  studying  in  the  classroom 
a  carefully  prepared  course  in  Dairy- 
ing. 

During  the  summer  the  boys  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  course 
conducted  a  large  variety  of  home 
projects.  Five  were  with  the  dairy  test- 
ing associations  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  Other  boys  conducted  their 
projects  on  their  home  farms.  Two 
pupils  raised  purebred  chickens ;  two 
engaged  in  seed-corn  breeding,  which 
will  be  continued  several  years ;  four 
each  raised  an  acre  of  potatoes ;  two 
kept  records  on  lard  hogs,  in  order  to 
determine  the  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  pork ;  one  raised  three  acres 
of  corn,  one  raised  four  acres,  and  an- 
other ten ;  one  kept  a  record  on  dairy 
cows ;  and  one  raised  three  acres  of  soy- 
beans. Many  other  similar  projects 
were  conducted. 


During  the  summer  the  Smith- 
Hughes  instructor  supervised  the  home 
projects,  did  much  county  agent  work 
and  assisted  in  numerous  war  activities. 

The  extension  service  of  the  school 
is  growing  rapidly.  The  boys  and  their 
neighbors  from  many  communities  bring 
many  farm  problems  to  the  office.  The 
county  agent  and  College  of  Agricul- 
ture have  been  very  willing  to  help  us 
with  much  of  this  work.  With  such 
agencies  at  our  service  we  are  not  afraid 
to  "tackle"  any  farm  problem.  Since 
last  February  almost  twenty-five  hun- 
dred bulletins  and  circulars  have  been 
distributed  to  people  in  all  parts  of 
Highland  County,  thru  the  school.  We 
are  very  careful  to  send  these  only 
where  they  are  wanted.  We  feel  that 
the  extension  service  of  the  school  alone 
is  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence. 

Our  superintendent  of  schools, 
county  agent,  county  and  district 
school  superintendents,  and  a  large 
number  of  progressive  citizens  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  agricultural 
course.  They  realize  that  it  is  render- 
ing a  very  definite  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  farm  boy,  and  are 
determined  to  make  it  the  best  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
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Harry  W.  Lutz,  '17,  is  with  the  Sani- 
tary Corps,  and  is  much  interested  in 
his  work  in  bacteriology  and  chemistry. 
He  is  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
made  a  visit  to  Columbus  recently. 

Lieut.  A.  W.  Barr,  '19,  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  aviation  work  after 
spending  three  months  at  the  flying 
field  at  Garden  Cit}^,  L.  I.  He  goes  to 
his  home  in  Amanda,  Ohio. 

Prof.  L.  M.  Montgomery,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture,  has  just  re- 
covered from  an  operation  which  he 
underwent  in  the  University  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital.  He  expects  to  take 
up  gardening  work  under  the  Red  Cross 
in  France. 

Percy  Wiltberger,  '15,  is  leaving  for 
France  for  two  years  in  bacteriology 
and  sanitary  corps.  He  has  been  in 
training  at  Yale  University. 

Wallace  Love.  '13,  is  farming  at 
Lockwood,  O.  Besides  this  his  com- 
munity has  insisted  upon  his  doing  some 
teaching  work.  He  visited  Columbus 
November  30th  to  attend  Ohio  State- 
Michigan  football  game. 

W.  D.  Axtell,  '16,  formerly  instruc- 
tor in  the  Dairy  Department,  is  now  in 
the  nav3^  He  spent  a  day  at  the  Uni- 
versity recenth^ 

Lieut.  T.  G.  Phillips,  '12,  is  with  the 
sanitary  corps.  He  has  received  thoro 
training  in  physiological  chemistry  at 
Columbia  University,  after  which  he 
studied  bacteriology  at  Yale  Univers- 


itj.  Recentl}^  he  received  orders  to  re- 
port to  Camp  Crane,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  has  been  assigned  to  service  in 
a  hospital  unit  for  overseas  duty. 

Lieut.  A.  H.  Smith,  '15,  is  in  the  gas 
defense  division  of  the  chemical  war- 
fare department.  Before  leaving  for 
Yale  last  year  he  was  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  gas  defense  work. 
He  is  now  in  France. 

G.  N.  Dagger,  '10,  former  farm  man- 
agement demonstrator  at  Ohio  State 
Universit}^,  is  now  in  France  with  140th 
Regulars,  Battery  E. 

Lieut.  D.  D.  Hughes,  '16,  is  stationed 
at  Camp  Travis,  Texas,  in  53rd 
Machine  Gun  Batallion. 

G.  G.  Guiler,  '16,  has  just  been  re- 
leased from  the  aviation  school  at  the 
L^niversity  of  Illinois.  He  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  \\niigville,  O. 

Lieut.  M.  E.  Wyant,  '18,  who  was 
married  to  Pauline  Atcheson,  '17,  has 
been  at  Camp  Taylor  for  three  months 
and  then  he  was  transferred  to  Central 
Officers'  Training  School  at  Camp  Gor- 
don, Ga.,  where  he  received  his  commis- 
sion. He  has  been  discharged  into 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 
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(The  forestry  service  in  France  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Forest  TF.  Dean  in  this  letter.  His 
remarks  regarding  the  turpentine  industry  are 
especially  interesting  and  instructive.) 


France,  August  9,  1918. 
My  dear  Professor  Scherer: 

Today  I  received  the  second  issue  of  the 
Ohio  State  Forestry  News  letter,  dated  May  28, 
1918.  On  May  22  I  received  the  first  issue. 
Since  that  date  I  have  had  it  upon  my  mind  to 
write  to  you  and  let  you  know  the  extent  of 
my  appreciation.  I  do  confess  that  I  did 
neglect  doing  that  very  thing,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you,  Professor  Scherer,  one's  time  Over 
Here  is  mostly  spent  to  the  tune  of  the  bugle 
calls — to  work,  to  eat,  to  sleep.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  think  I  have  forgotten  your  friendship. 
I  want  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  letter, 
and  newspapers  that  you  sent  to  me  previously. 

We  are  in  the  Southwestern  portion  of 
France,  not  very  many  miles  from  the  coast 
line,  in  the  Maritime  Pine  Region  of  the 
Landes.  Undoubtedly  here  is  the  most  continu- 
ous stretch  of  pine  forests  that  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  France.  Stretching  out  across  the 
coastal  plain  the  forests  are  continuous  save 
for  the  few  isolated  open  patches  of  agricul- 
tural land  devoted  to  rye,  barley,  and  corn, 
and  cared  for  so  diligently  and  patiently  by 
these  good  peasants  and  friends  of  ours. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  love  the  soil 
more  than  the  French  peasants  do.  Altho  in 
this  region  they  still  prefer  the  sickle  and  the 
hoe,  their  ability  cannot  be  beaten  in  getting 
results.  The  women  are  doing  all  the  farming, 
and  it  is  their  daily  task  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set in  the  fields  of  France. 

There  is  so  much  to  say  concerning  this  re- 
gion. The  forestry  system  worked  out  by  the 
French  is  wonderful.  Since  the  war  the  for- 
ests have  been  neglected,  especially  the  young 
growth.  In  many  places  the  regular  thinnings 
have  been  abandoned  and  the  undergrowth  of 
ferns,  broom  grass,  briars  and  white  oak  thick- 
ets have  taken  possession  of  the  forest  floor. 
It  is  in  these  places  that  forest  fires  are  started 
which  prove  very  disastrous.  We  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  fighting  a  few,  and  they  are 


about  the  hottest  thing  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced. 

The  trees  that  we  are  felling  will  average 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  a  height  of 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet.  They  are  fine 
specimens,  tall  and  rangy,  and  clean  boles  run- 
ning nearly  to  the  tops.  The  French  have  pre- 
ferred to  let  these  trees  stand — instead  they 
have  devoted  all  their  time  to  thinnings  and 
cutting  the  small  poles  into  lumber.  In  this 
way  they  have  secured  a  wonderful  stand  of 
young  growth  from  these  large  trees.  Acres 
and  acres  of  this  young  pine  are  now  growing 
up.  For  reforestation  of  barren  lands  I  think 
this  pine  could  not  be  excelled. 

The  history  of  these  forests  only  dates  back 
fifty  to  sixty  years.  Before  that  time  it  was 
an  area  consisting  mostly  of  sand  dunes  and 
swamps.  These  sand  dunes  are  still  quite  plain, 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  as  you  ap- 
proach the  shore,  where  the  active  ones  are 
encroaching  upon  the  line  of  trees  bordering 
the  coast.  Besides  the  pines,  the  remaining 
vegetation  is  of  little  importance. 

We  have  four  mills  going  at  full  speed  night 
and  day.  They  are  located  within  a  radius  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  from  each  other  and  bat- 
talion headquarters.  Our  district  has  led  all 
other  operations  in  France  in  the  amount  of 
sawn  products  feet  board  measure.  Last  month 
the  total  for  all  our  mills  was  over  four  mil- 
lion feet  board  measure.  We  are  surely  proud 
of  our  record  and  hope  to  better  it  for  this 
month.  Most  of  our  lumber  is  being  used  for 
constructive  purposes,  camps  and  hospitals. 
Piling  for  building  docks,  road  planks  and  en- 
tanglement stakes  go  to  the  front. 

The  lumber  is  not  of  the  best  quality;  quite 
brashy  and  resinous.  The  trees  have  all  been 
peeled  for  the  pitch,  the  turpentine  industry 
being  conducted  on  a  large  scale  by  the  French. 
The  trees  are  tapped  for  the  resin  at  an  early 
age.  I  think  the  average  would  be  twelve  to 
fifteen  years,  of  course,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  stem,  but  by  the  time  the  tree  is 
forty-five  to  fifty  years  old,  the  stem  has  been 
worked  over  several  times,  the  old  scars  ap- 
pearing upon  the  veterans  as  deep  furrows 
running  lengthwise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  Some 
of  the  old  wounds  have  healed  over;  some  have 
not,  and  as  the  result  there  is  a  waste  of  lum- 
ber from  the  old  scars  and  resinous  butts. 

The  method  used  by  the  French  is  very  in- 
teresting and  more  economical  and  less  wasting 
than  our  system,  as  I  know  it.    A  very  fimall 
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jDortion  of  the  tree  is  peeled  at  one  time,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  larger  trees  where  three 
or  more  cups  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
same  tree. 

The  cups  are  quite  small  and  are  supported 
by  a  nail  driven  a  few  inches  below  the  fresh 
cut.  They  are  attached  to  a  trough  which  is 
driven  into  the  tree  at  the  lowest  margin  of 
the  fresh  cut.  The  entire  area  across  will  not 
exceed  six  inches  on  any  of  the  larger  trees. 
The  first  start  is  made  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  tree.  There  the  cups  remain  for  one  year. 
From  time  to  time  during  the  year  peelings  are 
made  just  above  in  order  to  keep  the  new 
wood  exposed  as  much  as  possible.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  new  location  is  made  on  the  tree 
in  line  with  the  old  one  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  above.  This  is  continued  each  year 
until  a  height  of  about  twelve  feet  is  reached. 
It  takes  four  to  five  years  to  reach  this  height 
on  one  side  of  the  tree.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  operation  is  transferred  to  another 
portion  of  the  tree,  and  so  continued  until  the 
tree  has  been  completely  worked.  Often  one 
comes  across  an  old  tree  which  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed several  times. 

We  have  a  splendid  organization  of  men 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  the  "Tenth."  We  are 
the  pioneers  at  the  game  over  here  and  next 
month  we  will  celebrate  our  first  anniversary 
in  France.  In  our  regiment,  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  are  a  number  of  university 
men  from  Michigan,  Yale,  Cornell,  Penn  State, 
etc.  It  is  this  type  of  men  who  make  it  such 
a  splendid  organization.  It  is  surely  a  pleasure 
to  know  them. 

My  health  has  been  very  good  and  I  have  no 
kicks  coming  whatever. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Forest  W.  Deax. 


(We  are  'printing  extracts  from  letters  from 
1st  Sergeant  Clarence  M.  Sallee,  -who  is  with 
Co.  E,  38th  Infantry,  A.  P.  O.  No.  740,  A.E.F. 
Sgt.  Sallee  enlisted  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Regular 
Infantry,  Dec.  13,  1917,  and  teas  sent  to  Co- 
lumbus barracks;  arrived  at  Camp  Green,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  holiday  week;  was  made  a  cor- 
poral in  January;  sailed  for  France  late  in 
March,  arriving  there  April  7,  1918;  promoted 
to  sergeant  early  in  June;  and  to  first  sergeant 
early  in  August.  He  has  certainly  been  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.    His  letter  is  thrilling.) 

October  1,  1918. 
"There  are  plenty  of  hikes,  and  sometimes 
no  sleep,  but  there  is  nothing  strenuous  just 
now.    When  we  hike  at  night  we  eat  and  sleep 


the  next  night,  so  the  second  night  out  is  no 
harder  than  hiking  by  day. 

"Baseball  news  is  of  no  interest  to  us  any 
more.  Pay  day  and  chow  are  the  two  things 
discussed  by  the  average  soldier.  We  were  on 
French  rations  when  we  first  went  to  the  front, 
but  were  not  served  wine.  We  have  always 
been  able  to  get  water,  but  it  is  chlorinated. 

"I  have  been  thru  two  engagements  as  line 
sergeant  and  two  more  as  first  sergeant,  but 
will  not  be  in  the  front  line  again  as  an  en- 
listed man,  as  first  sergeants  and  company 
clerks  stay  at  regimental  headquarters  and 
carry  on  the  office  work  while  the  company  is 
at  the  front 

"We  understand  our  regiment  is  to  be  decor- 
ated for  the  part  it  took  in  its  first  battle,  but 
the  event  has  not  yet  taken  place.  Our  bat- 
talion, in  that  battle  (Xote:  On  the  Marne,  East 
of  Chateau  Thierry,  according  to  other  infor- 
mation) was  holding  the  river  bank,  but  our 
company  had  dropjjed  back  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  railroad.  The  platoon  I  was  in  was  next  to 
the  French.  After  the  barrage  the  Boche  came 
thru  the  French  some  distance  up  on  the  right 
and  took  the  hill  back  of  us  on  our  right.  They 
started  machine-gun  fire  at  us  and  we  were  in 
a  bad  fix  for  a  while.  We  had  two  ]3latoons  on 
the  river  bank,  at  this  time,  and  two  in  sup- 
port at  the  railroad.  We  were  holding  over 
five  hundred  yards  of  front  with  the  men  ten 
to  twenty  yards  apart.  Twenty  men  in  the  sec- 
tion I  had  were  holding  tw^o  hundred  yards  of 
front.  Each  man  dug  himself  a  pit  and  it  was 
a  lucky  thing  he  did.  After  the  French  feU 
back  we  dropped  back  to  the  railroad  track, 
but  the  Boches  were  coming  from  the  right, 
and  in  back  of  us,  so  we  got  out  of  the  trench 
and  formed  a  skirmish  line  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  river.  We  kept  up  rapid  rifle 
fire  and  fell  back  to  the  left  to  the  main  body 
of  our  comjjany,  where  we  took  up  a  position 
in  the  trenches  just  above  the  track.  By  this 
time  they  had  broken  thru  the  French  line  for 
a  good  many  kilometers.  From  here  we  went 
forward  again  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
railroad.  While  there,  I  was  sent  up  the  track, 
with  three  other  men,  about  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  woods  we  were  in  before  we  dropped 
back.  We  found  our  old  position  unoccupied, 
but  as  there  was  a  party  of  Germans  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  our  rear  it  was  up  to 
us  to  move,  and  to  move  fast.  I  wanted  to  go 
into  my  dugout  and  get  a  box  of  candy  that  had 
just  arrived  from  home,  but  did  not  have  time. 
Soon  after  we  reported  to  our  captain  the  ene- 
( Continued  on  page  252.) 
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First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Re- 
vised. Goff  and  Mayne.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York. 

(Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Agricultural 
Student  would  necessarily  consider  this  book  in 
the  light  of  use  for  high  school  agriculture. 
For  elementary  schools  this  hook  might  he  of 
greater  value.) 

In  keeping  with  the  recent  trend  to  credit 
agricultural  training  of  equal  educational 
value  with  the  other  subjects  taught,  numer- 
ous text-books  on  agriculture  have  been  forth- 
coming. These  vary  widely,  not  so  much  in 
the  actual  facts  as  they  are  known,  but  in  the 
manner  of  presenting  them.  Faults  in  revision, 
content,  adaptability,  style  of  expression,  il- 
lustrations, cuts  and  photographs,  or  faults-  in 
type  and  paper  used  in  printing,  detract  from 
the  value  and  efficiency  of  a  book  as  an  educa- 
tional factor.  From  these  various  angles  a  re- 
view of  "First  Principles  of  Agriculture/'  by 
Goff  and  Mayne,  was  briefly  made. 

The  book,  recently  revised,  is  an  attempt  to 
cover  the  vast  field  of  agriculture  in  one  small 
volume.  This  fact  at  once  groups  it  with  those 
books,  decidedly  elementary  in  their  treatment 
of  subjects,  and  for  that  reason  are  unsatis- 
factory for  use  in  vocational  agriculture  teach- 
ing. While  the  subject  matter  is  clearly  and 
simply  presented,  the  formal  arrangement  of 
the  material  into  separate  and  distinct  lessons 
bespeaks  an  air  of  finality  which  is  not  com- 
mendable. The  majority  of  illustrations,  cuts 
and  photographs  used  serve  well  their  purpose. 
Exception  to  this  will  be  noted,  however,  in 
those  illustrating  the  breeds  of  livestock.  Here 
the  pictures  fail  completely  in  conveying  a  clear 
idea  of  breed  characteristics,  the  purpose  for 


which  such  pictures  are  intended.  More  actual 
photographs  carefully  chosen  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  It  is  understood  that 
much  important  material  will  need  to  be  left 
for  less  elementary  texts,  yet  a  little  more 
human  interest  and  experience  woven  into  the 
thought  of  the  book  would  add  much  to  its  de- 
sirability. R.  H.  SCHREIBER, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education. 


Home  Fruit  Grower,  by  M.  G.  Kains, 
New  York:  A.  T.  DeLaMare  Co., 
1918.  213  pp.,  146  illustrations. 
Paper  $1 ;  cloth  $1.50. 

"Fine  fruit  is  the  most  perfect  union  of  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful  that  the  earth  knows," 
wrote  A.  J.  Downing  years  ago.  With  this 
idea  in  mind  Professor  Kains  has  written  a 
book  for  the  home  gardener.  In  reading  this 
interesting  small  book,  one  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbs the  fundamental  principles  of  growing 
good  fruit.  Let  us  recall  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "amateur,"  which  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  doing  a  thing  for  the  love  of  it.  So  this 
book  is  for  the  amateur  fruit  grower. 

"As  a  man  is  judged  by  the  company  he 
keeps,  so  a  fruit  grower  is  rated  by  the  kind 
of  fruit  he  grows,"  writes  Professor  Kains,  and 
gives  the  reader  an  interesting  discussion  of 
how  to  choose  the  sorts  he  should  grow. 

Professor  Kains  discusses  the  planning  of  a 
fruit  garden  so  that  it  may  be  ornamental  and 
enhance  the  appearance  of  the  home  surround- 
ings. He  suggests  fertilizers  and  the  methods 
of  soil  treatment  for  the  best  results. 

So  simple  is  the  discussion  of  proper  prun- 
ing that  any  person  with  a  fruit  tree  or  bush 
can  follow  his  instructions.  "If  people  who 
plant  fruit  knew  and  applied  a  few  general 
principles  their  trees  would  probably  begin  to 
bear  younger,  continue  longer  and  produce  bet- 
ter fruit  year  in  and  year  out."  The  home 
garden  usually  possesses  a  few  old  and  often 
neglected  trees;  the  rejuvenation  of  trees  is 
well  explained. 

What  is  more  interesting  than  grafting  one's 
own  tree,  to  have  early,  mid-season  and  late 
apples  on  one  tree;  or  sweet  and  sour  ones? 
The  method  of  grafting  and  budding  is  very 
clearly  illustrated  and  described. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  dwarf  fruit  trees. 
It  would  seem  that  few  persons  with  smaU  lots 
know  that  there  are  dwarf  trees  which  will 
take  up  little  space  and  bear  younger  than  the 
standard  and  larger  trees. 
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Another  perplexing  problem  of  the  amateur 
is  the  control  of  insects  and  diseases.  Many 
persons  ruin  their  trees  with  good  intentions 
and  spray  with  anything  but  the  proper  insec- 
ticide or  fungicide.  Professor  Kains  has  sim- 
plified the  general  principles  of  controlling 
these  pests. 

There  is  a  chapter  describing  storage  cellars, 
and  the  proper  conditions  for  the  home  storage 
of  fruits. 

Over  fifty  of  the  commoner,  as  well  as  the 
lesser  known  fruits  and  nuts,  are  discussed  in 
a  separate  chapter. 

To  merely  look  thru  the  book  noticing  only 
the  illustrations  would  inspire  one  to  start  a 
few  fruit  bushes  or  trees;  and  to  read  the 
author's  enthusiastic  discussion  of  the  various 
fruits  makes  one  long  for  a  larger  area  of 
blackberries,  strawberries,  currants,  grapes, 
raspberries,  and  the  other  fruits  which  are  of 
superior  quality  picked  to  be  eaten  fresh  and 
properly  ripened.  A.  C.  H. 


THE  HOME  DEMONSTRATION 

AGENT  CONFERENCE 

The  Conference  of  the  county  and 
urban  home  demonstration  agents  was 
held  October  12-22,  1918,  at  the  Home 
Economics  building,  some  lectures  being 
given  at  the  Dairy  Show.  The  confer- 
ence was  held  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Lena  Bumpas,  who  is  in  charge  of 
county  home  demonstration  work,  and 
Miss  Rhoda  E.  Dick  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Extension  of  Ohio 
State  University.  Miss  Dick  was  act- 
ing as  head  of  the  urban  demonstration 
work,  but  Miss  Faith  Lanman,  former 
supervisor  of  home  economics  in  Colum- 
bus schools,  has  now  accepted  the  posi- 
tion for  the  coming  year. 


DANCING 

EMERSON  ACADEMY 

HIGH  AND  WARREN 

Margaret  Naddy  Turkopp  extends  to  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Ohio  State  University  and  their  friends  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
attend  her  Academy  of  Dancing. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1918-1919 
Advanced  Class — Mondays  and  Wednesday,  7:30. 
Beginners'  Class — Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  7:30. 
Assembly — Fridays  and  Saturdays,  8:15. 

(Fridaj'  Assembly  is  for  young  people  onh\) 
Afternoon  Class — For  Young  Folks — Date  to  be 
announced  later. 
•..  Private  Lessons  by  appointment. 

Special  Parties — Christmas  Night,  Xew  Year's  Eve 
(Watch  Night),  and  New  Year's  Night. 

As  the  above  calendar  will  be  followed  during  the  entire  season  all  inter- 
ested in  dancing  should  cut  out  this  page  and  reserve  it  for  future  reference. 

For  information  pertaining  to  classes  or  assembly,  call  the  phones  given 
below  and  all  questions  will  be  cheerfully  answered. 

NORTH  5902— CITZ.  4742 
ACADEMY  NOW  OPEN— ENTER  AT  ONCE 

Margaret  Naddy  Turkopp 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Nothing  Is  More 
Important 


DO  YOU  think  of  Digestibility  as  being  just  a 
big,  vague  word  which  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  in  particular  in  your  line  of 
business  ? 

Or  do  you  think  of  Digestibility  as  being  some- 
thing which  really  has  some  definite  connection 
with  the  amount  of  money  to  be  made  from  the 
dairy? 

There  isn't  a  thing  about  the  dairy  business  any 
more  important  than  Digestibility. 

BUFFALO 

CORN 

GLUTEN  FEED 

When  you  pay  a  good  price  for 
coal  to  burn  in  the  heater,  and  get 
a  lot  of  clinkers,  you  don't  think 
you  have  gotten  your  money's 
worth,  do  you? 

You  are  up  against  the  same 
thing  in  feed.  Feed  that  runs 
'way  down  in  Digestibility  is  just 
as  poor  a  buy  as  clinkery  coal. 

Feed  has  to  break  down  and 
get  through  the  cow's  digestive 
tract  in  order  to  make  milk.  Un- 
less a  big  share  gets  through,  you 
lose. 

1,614  of  the  2,000  pounds  in  a 
ton  of  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
are  milk-bucket  possibilities.  Look 
over  the  list  and  see  what  runs 
higher  in  Digestibility. 

CORN  PRODUCTS 
REFINING  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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BUTTERMILK  UTILIZED  FOR 
CHEESE 

Thru  a  new  centrifugal  process  of 
recovery  much  of  the  buttermilk 
produced  in  the  commercial  creameries 
may  be  made  into  soft  cheese,  as  deter- 
mined thru  investigations  made  by 
the  department  of  dairying  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  Because  the  sim- 
ple methods  of  converting  skimmilk  into 
cottage  cheese  do  not  work  well  with 
creamery  buttermilk  and  are  not 
adapted  to  large  scale  operations,  many 
thousands  of  pounds  of  potential  soft 
cheese,  nearly  equal  in  food  value  to 
meat,  have  been  run  into  sewers  daily 
by  large  creameries.  With  the  new 
process  the  soft  cheese  may  be  recov- 
ered. 

Under  creamer}^  conditions,  with  a 
12-gallon  capacity  machine,  from  350 
to  400  gallons  of  buttermilk  may  be 


run  thru  the  centrifuge  daily.  The 
yield  from  a  gallon  of  buttermilk  is 
about  one  pound  of  cheese  curd.  The 
cheese  may  also  be  mixed  and  salted  in 
the  machine ;  it  is  then  ready  to  be  sold 
directly  as  plain  cottage  cheese.  Un- 
like the  buttermilk,  the  cheese  is  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  so  that  it  may  be 
shipped  or  stored  economically. 


The  Agricultural  Student 
The  Ohio  Farmer 

ONE  YEAR 

$1.50 


PROF.  J.  W.  RADER'S 

Private  Academies  of  Dancing 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189 

SEASON  1918-1919 
New  Year  Calendar 

Beginners'    Class    Friday    evening,    January    10,    7 :30 
o'clock. 

Reception  Night  Monday  evening. 
Reception  Night  Thursday  evening. 
Reception  Night  Saturday  evening  (front  hall). 

NEIL  AVE.  PAVILION 

Open  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY 
827  Oak  St.  Cit.  Phone  4431;  Res.  Phones:  Cit.  4431;  M.  6189  J. 

A  strictly  private  place  for  Club  Dances  and  Private  \% 
Classes  that  organize  for  special  instructions. 

TUITION:  D^;^  Correct 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   4.00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00;  six  for   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 

The  Waltz,  Two-Step  and  the  late  modern  dances  taught  in  one  term. 
Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Machine  That  Fanners  Everywhere 
Have  Been  Waiting  For 


The  Jeffrey  Limepulver  Junior 

Illustrated  above  will  grind  any  dry  fria- 
ble material,  such  as  Limestone,  Marl, 
Oyster  Shells,  for  Agricultural  Lime;  Corn, 
Shells,  Charcoal,  etc.,  for  Chicken  Feed ; 
Snapped  Corn,  Ear  Corn,  Shell  Corn,  Oats, 
Velvet  Beans,  and  all  sorts  of  seeds,  for 
stock  feeding;  Alfalfa,  Hay,  Pea  Vines,  etc., 
to  meal  for  Protein  Feeds. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

507  N.  Fourth  Street,  COI.UMBUS,  OHIO. 

Live  Agents  Write 


I    LOOK!  I 

I  The  Agricultural  Student  | 
I  The  Breeder's  Gazette  | 
I    The  Ohio  Farmer  | 

I  ONE  YEAR  I 


Highest  Winning  Butter  Is 
Colored 

I  The  Rich  Golden  June  Color  | 

I   BY   1 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR 

I    The  Color  that  does  not  affect  the  i 

I    Finest  Flavor  or  Aroma  of  first-  | 

I    class  butter.  1 

I       Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  | 

I    are  also  headquarters  for :  Ren-  f 

I    net  extract  and  Pepsin  substitutes  | 

I    for   same.   Rennet   Tablets   and  | 

I    Cheese    Color    Tablets,    Liquid  | 

I    Cheese    Color,    Lactic    Ferment  | 

1    Culture,  etc.  | 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc., 

i  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  | 

I    Western  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  1 


ADVANCED   REGISTRY  AND   THE  OFFICIAIi 
TESTING  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS 

Advanced  registry  is  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  breed  by  selection  based  upon  performance 
under  defined  rules  and  conditions.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  surprising  interest  to  students  of  dairy- 
ing. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  Advanced 
Registry  Hand  Book.  It  deals  with  the  follow- 
ing topics :  Advanced  Registration  Defined ; 
Based  on  Merit;  How  Advanced  Registration 
Pays;  How  to  Begin;  Requirements  for  Entry 
of  Cows  and  Bulls :  General  Information  Regard- 
ing Conduct  of  Tests  of  Holstein-Friesian  Cows; 
Cost  of  Testing ;  General  Rules  for  Supervisors 
in  Conducting  Tests;  Verification  Tests;  Tests 
begun  8  Months  after  Calving;  Special  Rules  for 
Semi-Oflacial  Yearly  Tests;  Duties  of  Owner  and 
Superintendent,  etc.,  etc., 

This  Hand  Book  will  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  every  student's  collection  of  data  on  dairying. 
Send  a  postal  today. 


Holstein  -  Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L..  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y. 
154  Holstein  Building,  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 
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(Continued  from  page  231.) 

his  aid  in  a  reconstruction  hospital; 
Professor  P.  H.  Elwood,  who  is  now 
captain  in  the  artillery;  Mr.  B.  D. 
Drain,  assistant  instructor  in  horticul- 
ture, and  Mr.  F.  H.  Beach,  extension 
pomologist  who  are  both  in  Officers' 
Training  Camps ;  while  Professor 
Montgomery  expects  to  leave  for 
France  to  take  up  Red  Cross  garden 
work. 

In  these  few  words  we  have  very  inad- 
equately expressed  what  horticulturists 
have  done  and  what  Professor  Wendell 
Paddock,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  has  meant  to  the  boys. 
It  was  he  who  founded  this  excellent 
idea  of  sending  letters  and  who  carried 
this  service  to  its  success. 

The  good  done  to  our  boys  in  thus 
linking  them  to  home  and  their  best 
associations,  cannot  be  estimated. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  were  better 
mentally  and  morally  because  of  these 
letters  and  hence  able  to  serve  our 
country  so  much  the  better. 

Many  of  our  boys  will  be  at  work 
for  years  to  come  on  the  great  prob- 
^  lems  of  the  reconstruction  period,  and 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  sending 
of  these  letters  may  be  continued. 
They  will  form  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  former  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  their  Alma  Mater,  which 
will  be  strengthened  as  time  goes  on. 

Gilt  Edge  Hampshires 
at  Edgewood 

Now  breeding  sows  and  gilts  to  Marion-O-Wick- 
ware;  Heads  Neliawka ;  Gilt  Edge  Tipton  and 
Lookout  Lad  Again. 

Ohio  Breeders'  Sale,  Jan.  18th, 
Judging  Pavilion,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio. 

AN  EDGEWOOD  GUARANTEE  IS  GILT  EDGE. 

Come  and  see 

Ohio's  Herd  of  Producing  Hampshires. 

DEPEW  HEAD,  EDGEWOOD  FARMS,  Marion,  O. 


Why  hot 


lire  concentrates 


Hogs  cannot  eat  enough  ordi- 
nary forage,  garbage,  etc.,  to 
make  maximum  gains,  because 
a  hog's  stomach  is  too  small 
(only  8.5  quarts).  Such  rations 
run  high  in  fibre  and  water, 
which  are  bulky. 

Purina 
Pig  Chow 

is  a  concentrate  made  of  tankage, 
hominy  feed,  molasses  and  alfalfa 
flour  balanced  to  be  fed  with  for- 
age. It  shortens  the  fattening 
period  20  to  30  days  and  produces 
25%  to  40%  more  hog  than  couid 
be  obtained  with  other  rations. 

Purina  Pig  Chow  is  very  eco- 
nomical. It  produces  100  pounds 
of  live  hog  at  a  cost  of  from  $3.00 
to  $6.00  less  than  other  rations. 
It  is  a  hog  regulator  as  well  as  de- 
veloper and  fattener. 

Hog  Book  Free 

Write  for  the  Purina  Weigh,  48 
pages  profusely  illustrated,  con- 
taining information  about  self- 
feeders,  and  showing  how  others 
are  increasing  their  profits. 


PURINA  MILLS, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Sold  in  checker- 
board bags  only 
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(Continued  from  page  245.) 

my  opened  on  us  with  machine  guns,  and  they 
had  an  excellent  position  on  the  hill  behind  us. 
We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  roaming  around 
the  hill,  being  followed  by  artillery  fire  all  the 
time.  In  the  evening  parts  of  two  companies 
took  up  a  position  on  the  hill,  bayonets  fixed 
and  shining  in  the  sunset.  The  brush  on  the 
hill  was  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  we  think 
the  glistening  of  the  bayonets  put  a  damper  on 
the  enemy.  They  moved  machine  guns  around 
a  bit,  but  did  not  do  very  much  damage.  When 
we  opened  fire  on  them  it  sounded  like  a  couple 
of  regiments  instead  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
men.  We  were  without  orders  and  had  no  con- 
nection or  communication  with  any  one.  We 
held  them  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  a  mes- 
senger brought  us  orders  to  rejoin  our  com- 
pany, which  we  did.  We  did  not  get  anything 
to  eat  because  the  Germans  started  shelling  us 
and  we  were  in  dugouts  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  That  evening  a  French  company  pulled 
into  town,  and  came  to  our  shelter,  which  was 
in  an  old  wine  cellar.  They  had  their  kitchen 
with  them  and  gave  us  a  feed  of  chocolate  rice 
pudding  which  was  the  best  thing  I  had  tasted 
for  many  a  day.  It  was  several  days  before  I 
got  so  I  could  eat  very  much.  We  had  been 
living  on  one  meal  a  day,  eaten  at  3:30  in  the 
morning,  for  eight  days,  and  then  went  Sun- 
day, Monday  and  part  of  Tuesday  without  eat- 
ing. We  got  a  couple  of  days'  rest  and  were 
sent  right  back  to  reconnoiter  our  old  position, 
which  we  did  without  anything  happening. 

"Then  we  went  across  the  river  with  the  in- 
formation that  we  would  not  meet  with  resist- 
ance, but  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 


in  an  open  field,  when  they  opened  up  on  us. 
We  were  there  all  night  and  the  next  day,  and 
were  relieved  the  following  night.  Artillery, 
one-pounders  and  machine  guns  galore  held  us 
there.  A  few  days  later  we  advanced  again 
and  were  soon  up  to  the  other  big  river  (Note: 
Presumably  the  Aisne),  where  we  went  thru  a 
heavy  barrage  in  broad  daylight.  Our  regiment 
has  received  all  sorts  of  citations  from  French 
and  American  generals.  They  tell  us  if  our 
battalion  had  not  held,  the  Germans  would  be  in 
France's  big  city  now.  There  was  no  one  be- 
hind us,  so  it  is  lucky  we  held.  We  are  called 
the  'Rock-of-the  Regiment'  (Note:  Prob- 
ably Rock-of-the-Marne)  by  the  French.  We 
have  three  hundred  dollars  raised  in  our  com- 
pany towards  the  regimental  fund  to  erect  a 
monument  on  the  battlefield  in  commemoration 
of  the  men  who  fell  or  were  wounded  there. 

"A  few  days  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pioneer  organi- 
zation came  up  to  a  certain  wood  where  we 
were  staying  and  gave  us  a  vaudeville  enter- 
tainment. Margaret  Mayo,  Lois  Meredith  and 
Elizabeth  Price  were  the  actresses,  and  there 
were  also  two  men  in  the  sketch.  Our  bands  do 
not  act  as  litter  bearers  now,  but  stay  back  at 
regimental  headquarters,  so  they  can  give  us 
music  every  night. 

"During  the  last  month  I  have  not  spent 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  francs,  the  main  rea- 
son being  that  there  was  no  way  to  spend  it. 
I  have  not  learned  to  speak  French.  We  have 
been  in  French  villages,  but  the  day  is  spent  in 
training,  and  in  the  evening  we  stroll  around  a 
bit.  I  started  to  study  French  when  I  came 
over,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  If  I  were  back 
in  the  Q  .M.  I  would  be  able  to  speak  it  fluently 
by  this  time,  but  a  doughboy  does  not  have 
much  time  to  study  French.  The  weather  con- 
ditions here  are  not  very  favorable  these  days, 
but  grumbling  is  not  in  our  manual  so  we  keep 
on  going." 


All  Seniors  and  other  organizations  should  come  in 
early  for  their  sittings. 

Dont  Delay.  Special  0.  S.  U.  Rates. 


THE  OLD 
RELIABLE 


STATE  and 
HIGH  STS. 


COLUMBUS,0. 
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CONFECTIONERY  eat  and  drink. 


No  Better  Clothes  than  MendeFs 
at  Any  Price 

Suits  Made  and  Guaranteed  to  Fit  From  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL 

545  N.  HIGH  ST.,  4  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St.   Usual  Prices  Prevail. 


MERIDEL  FARM  DUROCS 

The  Popular  Kind. 

MERIDEL  FARM,  BLACK  LICK,  OHIO 

Where  Good  Sows  and  Good  Boars  Meet 

On  East  Broad  Street,  9  Miles  East  of  Columbus. 
2  Miles  from  Black  Lick.  3  Miles  from  Reynoldsburg. 


"STATE"  JEWELRY 

Anticipating  the  Holiday  Season  which  is  just  around  the  corner,  we're  show- 
ing many  interesting,  attractive  and  useful  things  especially  designed  for  gift 
purposes. 

PILLOWS  in  pelt  and  leather,  PENNANTS  and  BANNERS 

At  prices  that  are  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  every  one's  requirements. 

THE  H.  K.  SMITH  CO.,  11th  Avenue  &  High 
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THE  SPRAY  GUN 

The  spray  gun,  a  short,  pipe-hke 
apparatus  used  in  connection  with  a 
power-driven  spray  pump  has  been 
adopted  by  many  orchardmen  in  south- 
ern Ohio  during  the  past  year.  The 
device  is  regarded  as  superior  to  other 
mechanical  means  of  throwing  the 
sprays  into  trees,  as  it  can  be  regu- 
lated easily  by  the  operator  to  cover 
a  variety  of  requirements  from  a  fine, 
wide  spray  for  low  trees  into  a  high, 
driving  mist  for  high  trees. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  points 
out  that  it  requires  but  one  operator  to 
spray  a  tree  as  compared  with  two  men 
with  the  long-pole  method  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work.  In  addition, 
the  gun  makes  it  possible  to  force 
sprays  more  effectively  thru  trees. 

The  gun  operates  with  a  power- 
driven  pump  under  a  pressure  of  175 
pounds  but  uses  no  more  of  the  spray 
material  than  any  other  spraying  out- 
fit. The  new  device  has  only  been  in 
use  for  two  years,  being  introduced  par- 
ticularly to  relieve  acute  labor  situa- 
tion in  Ohio  orchards  last  spring. 


NEGLECTED  CLOVER  CROP 

VALUABLE  FOR  FARMERS 

That  Ohio  farmers  have  not  reaped 
the  possible  benefits  from  growing  clover 
in  the  crop  rotation  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  only  one  acre  of  this  legume 
is  being  grown  to  every  nine  acres  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat  and  timothy,  accord- 
ing to  the  crop  statistics  from  1907  to 
1916.  Nitrogen  is  added  to  the  soil 
more  easily  and  more  cheaply  by  grow- 
ing clover  than  by  any  other  method  of 
fertilization. 

The  value  of  clover  alone  to  add 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  would  justify  its 
use  in  the  crop  rotation  as  found  by 
tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
In  addition,  clover  is  a  protein  feed 
which  makes  it  valuable  for  feeding  live- 
stock. Yields  of  crops  have  been  main- 
tained at  the  Ohio  station  for  25  years 
by  growing  clover  in  the  rotation,  and 
adding  only  acid  phosphate  and  muriate 
of  potash  as  the  other  fertilizing  com- 
pounds. The  nitrogen  content  of  the 
crops  removed  during  the  25-year 
period  is  estimated  to  be  1,100  pounds. 
This  amount,  together  with  the  nitrogen 
lost  in  the  drainage  water,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  nitrogen-fixation 
process  going  on  in  the  soil  when  clover 
is  grown. 


it1/Sr  JL  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
for  farm  buildings— Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo-Ketstone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and 
Sidinf?  purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Spouting, 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Coppee  Steel  Roofing  Tin 
Plates  are  unequaled.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our  "Better  Buildings'  booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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□  ^  O^g 

Marzetti  Restaurant 

We  Serve  Only  the  Best. 

WE  BAKE  OUR  OWN  PIES 

TENTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 

□  .  ,  


Clean^  Wholesome^  Well-Served  Food^  ^Treasonable 

NORTH  SIDE  RESTAURANT 

2075  North  High  Street  Between  Woodruff  and  Frambes 

E.  S.  ALBAUGH  The  Jewelry  Shop 

r      .      •         1         1  FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS 

Manufacturing  Jeweler  lodge  emblems 


Twenty  East  Gay  St.  Automatic  Phone  8017 
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A  New  Case  Kerosene  Tractor 


ABOVE  we  picture  the  new  Case  10-18,  our  latest  introduction.  This,  we  feel, 
is  the  most  advanced  of  all,  embodying,  as  it  does,  numerous  latter-day 
improvements. 

For  instance,  it  is  the  first  offered  with  a  one-piece  main  frame  with  a  four- 
cylinder  motor  mounted  cross-wise.  All  cut  steel  spur  gears,  enclosed  and  run 
in  oil.  We  could  name  a  dozen  new  features  like  these  showing  the  advanced 
engineering. 


This  tractor,  while  rated  10  horsepower 
on  the  drawbar,  actually  develops  13  to  14 
horsepower  for  emergencies.  At  10  horse- 
power it  delivers  1,666  pounds  pull,  more 
than  enough  ordinarily  for  a  two-bottom 
plow  going  7  or  8  inches  deep.  And  there 
is  plenty  of  reserve  for  the  hard  pulls. 

On  the  belt  it  can  deliver  from  23  to 
24  horsepower  when  necessary.    This  10-18 


will  readily  drive  a  20x28  Case  Thresher 
with  all  attachments. 

For  all  kinds  C'f  drawbar  and  belt  work, 
this  sturdy  little  tractor  is  the  most  pow- 
erful and  consistent  performer  yet  built. 

All  the  details  are  described  in  our  illus- 
trated booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free,  upon 
request.  It  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
latest  in  tractors. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 

1352  Erie  Street^  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


1  Ki\t.  i  UK^ 
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You  remember  last  winter  when  _ 

the  snow  was  deep  and  the  railroads  V|SV.^ 
were  blocked,  what  difficulty  many  farm-  ^  v\  '  " 
ers  and  dairymen  had  in  securing  feed  for  \ 
their  stock.  Avoid  a  repetition  of  a  similar  condition 
this  year  by  urging  your  customers  to  order  their  feed  supply  now. 

In  our  big  advertising  campaign  in  the  farm  and  dairy  papers  we  are  urg- 
ing feeders  and  breeders  to  place  their  orders  with  their  dealers  early.  We  are  also  explaining  to  them 
the  advisability  of  ordering  the  kind  of  feed  that  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  their  farm  stock. 

Help  Yourself-Help  Your  Trade 

by  making  your  store  the  headquarters  for  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION— 
the  feeds  that,  because  of  their  merits,  have  become  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  farmers  and  dairymen. 


SCHUMACHER  FEED— the  "old  reliable"— has  been  the 
standby  of  feeders  for  years.  Make  it  YOUR  leader.  It  is 
the  best-known  and  largest-selling  feed  in  the  world.  Your 
customers  will  find  it  not  only  the  best  feed  for  dairy  cows 
(when  fed  with  protein  feeds),  but  also  ideal  for  hogs,  horses 
and  all  farm  animals. 


BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  stands  at  the  head  of  high  protein 
mixtures.  With  SCHUMACHER  it  makes  the  wmnmg  com- 
bination for  both  feeders  and  dealers.  Dairymen  can  sqye 
the  labor  of  home  mixing  by  feeding  SCHUMACHER  and 
BIG  "Q"  in  combination  and  have  a  more  uniform  ration- 
one  that  assures  them  maximum  milk  production. 


Your  customers  want  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION.   If  you  are  not  hand- 
Ung  them  you  are  losing  the  biggest  and  best  part 
of  the  feed  trade.   Write  for  our  attractive  propo- 
sition  to  dealers. 


The  Quaker  Oai^s  Company 

Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


SCHUMACHER  FEED  & 

BIG  a  DAIRY  ration: 
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A  Famous  Trade-Mark 

That  Wields  a  Powerful  Influence 


SENTIMENT  and  strict  business  sense  combine  to 
make  the  famous  John  Deere  trade-mark  a  constant 
and  powerful  incentive  to  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  quality  in  the  production  of  John  Deere  tools. 

In  sentiment  the  trade-mark  is  as  a  proud  family 
name  that  must  be  kept  free  from  debasement.  It  js  an 
emblem  of  excellence  in  the  years  gone  by — an  heritage 
from  a  glorious  past  that  must  be  passed  on,  its  signifi- 
cance ever  growing,  to  a  still  more  glorious  future. 

In  a  strict  business  sense,  the  trade-mark  is  a  badge 
of  quality  that  attracts  purchasers  and  must  be  rigidly 
upheld  in  order  to  keep  the  confidence  of  the  buying 
public. 

To  debase  a  single  article  bearing  the  John  Deere 
trade-mark  would  be  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
buying  public  in  the  entire  line  of  John  Deere  tools.  It 
would  be  commercial  suicide. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  great  institution  that  has 
growm  up  back  of  the  John  Deere  trade-mark.  Our  aim 
is  to  promote  this  greatness  of  the  House  of  Deere.  We 
know  that  the  accomplishment  of  our  aim  depends 
entirely  upon  the  continued  significance  to  the  public  of 
the  familiar  emblem  that  is  stamped  on  all  John  Deere 
tools. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Winter  Courses  In  Agriculture 

AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

January  6  to  February  28,  1919 


COURSES: 


Breeding  Livestock 
Feeding  Livestock 

Breeds  of  Livestock  and  Stock 

Judging 
Farm  Crops  and  Grain  Judging 
Farm  Dairying 
Farm  Horticulture 


Farm  Management 
Farm  Mechanics 
Farm  Poultry 
Floriculture 
Gardening 
Soil  Fertility 
Veterinary  Medicine 


These  are  practical  courses  for  the  busy  farmer.  If  you  can  not 
come  for  a  longer  course,  why  not  spend  eight  weeks  at  the  College 
this  w^inter? 


Farmers'  Week 

January  27  to  31,  1919 


For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  Winter  Courses  or  other 
courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  address 

DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
The  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Advantage 
in  buying  a 

NOW 


T)  UTTER^FAT  is  now  worth  twice  as  much  as  it 
was  two  or  three  years  ago. 

So  is  labor. 

A  De  Laval  saves  both. 

And  never  before  was  there  so  urgent  reason  for 
saving  every  ounce  of  butter-fat  and  every  half-hour 
of  time  and  labor. 

A  De  Laval  will  now  pay  for  itself  in  half  the 
time,  compared  with  former  years. 

Buy  it  now  and  it  will  save  its  cost  in  a  jfew 
months. 


See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  fight  away  and  let  him 
show  you  what  the  De  Laval  will  save  for  you.  If  you  do 
not  know  the  De  Laval  agent,  ^vrite  direct  for  any  desired 
information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago. 
29  E.  Madison  St. 
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